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Evaluation  should  be  an  integral  part  of  curriculum  development. 
Too  often,  however,  it  is  not.  For  small-scale,  curriculum  development 
projects  having  local  concerns  and  unique  purposes,  evaluation  is  espe- 
cially rfiff icul t. 

In  science,  many  curriculum  development  projects  have  been 
undertaken  in  the  various  disciplines  on  a national  level.  Now,  there 
is  a trend  toward  the  development  of  interdisciplinary  unified  science 
programs  that  are  designed  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  a single 
school  or  single  school  system.  These  programs  need  careful  evaluation. 
However  they  are  limited  by  many  serious  practical  constraints.  Due  to 
the  uniqueness  of  unified  science  goals,  there  are  few  applicable  in- 
struments for  data  gathering.  Comparison  of  interdisciplinary  unified 
science  programs  with  conventional  disciplinary  programs  presents  sig- 
nificant problems.  The  small-scale,  local  nature  of  these  projects  is 
frequently  accompanied  by  insufficient  funding,  inadequate  time,  and  in- 
experienced personnel  not  sufficiently  skilled  in  evaluation.  Thus,  for 
small-scale,  local  unified  science  projects,  a model  or  set  of  guidelines 
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is  needed  to  assist  in  the  evaluation  process.  A model  or  set  of 
guidelines  would  provide  an  overali  view  of  the  process  of  evaluation, 
aid  in  the  identification  of  criteria  and  constraints  for  evaluation, 
help  in  the  selection  of  purposes  and  methods  from  the  available  alter- 
natives,. and  assist  in  the  identification  and  location  of  additional 
information  about  the  evaluation  process. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  develop  a model  to  serve  as  a 
guideline  in  identifying  evaluation  procedures  applicable  to  local  uni- 
fied science  projects. 

The  development  of  the  evaluation  model  began  with  the 
identification  of  the  basic  components  of  the  curriculum  development 
evaluation  process  and  the  examination  of  their  interrelationships 
through  flow  charting  techniques.  Eight  overlapping  processes  were 
identified  as  components  of  the  curriculum  development  evaluation  process. 

I.  Context  Identification 

a.  Identification  of  Criteria 

b. .  Identification  of  Constraints 


til. 

Optimization 

Ml. 

Design  Development 

IV. 

Implementation 

V. 

Analys i s 

VI. 

Reporting 

VII. 

Decision-Making 

The  identification  of  Criteria  and  Constraints  occur  simultaneously, 
otherwise,  the  process  proceeds  linearly  through  each  component.  A 
feedback  Fs  built  in  to  allow  for  the  assessment  of  changes  in  criteria 
or  constraints. 
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The  eight  components  were  examined  in  detail  in  terms,  of  the 
input,  process,  and  output  of  each  component.  Flow  charting  was  again 
used  to  illustrate  the  relationships  among  the  various  sub-parts  of  a 
component . 

The  application  of  the  model  to  small-scale,  local  unified 
science  projects  was  examined  through  the  consideration  of  the  unique 
criteria  (needs,  alternatives,  and  influences)  and  constraints  of  these 
projects  and  the  effects  of  the  criteria  and  constraints  on  various 
aspects  of  the  process  of  evaluation. 

In  addition,  a hypothetical  example  unified  science  project  was 
followed  through  the  entire  evaluation  process. 

While  flow  charting  techniques  were  found  to  be  useful  in 
examining  the  practical  aspects  of  the  curriculum  development  process, 
a general  systems  model  was  of  more  use  in  studying  the  process  and  its 
relationship  to  its  environment  on  a theoretical  level. 

The  study  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  process  of  curriculum 
development  evaluation  is  a process  of  obtaining  information  for  use  in 
decision-making.  The  process  can  be  characterized  on  a practical  level 
through  the  use  of  flow  charts  and  on  a theoretical  level  through  general 
systems  theory.  The  resulting  model  can  be  used  as  a guide  in  developing 
and  carrying  through  evaluations  that  are  appropriate  for  the  unique 
needs  and  characteristics  of  small-scale,  local  unified  science  projects. 
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CHAPTER  I 


I INTRODUCTION 

I 

Unified  science  is  an  attempt  to  produce  a more  meaningful,  more 
realistic,  and  more  enduring  science  program  by  eliminating  the  tradi- 
tional disciplinary  barriers  and  studying  natural  phenomena  through  an 
interdisciplinary  approach.  The  Federation  for  Unified  Science  Educa- 
tion defines  unified  science  as  a "...planned  sequence  of  science 
experiences  in  which  each  unit  of  instruction  utilizes  subject  matter 
from  two  or  more  traditional  science  disciplines"  (Showalter,  1969). 

Each  year  increasing  numbers  of  such  unified  science  programs  are  being 
developed  in  small-scale,  "local"  projects  involving  no  more  than  a 
single  school  or  a single  school  system.  This  "grass  roots"  movement  is 
rapidly  producing  a wide  variety  of  unified  science  programs  using  vari- 
ous combinations  of  subject  matter  and  processes  from  biology,  physics, 
chemistry,  the  earth  sciences,  and  in  some  cases,  from  areas  such  as 
anthropology,  the  social  sciences,  and  psychology  as  well. 

As  small-scale,  local  unified  science  programs  develop,  there  are 
many  reasons  for  their  careful  evaluation.  Among  these  reasons  are  the 
promotion  of  the  effective  and  efficient  use  of  the  resources  available 
to  such  curriculum  development  projects,  the  provision  of  feedback  for 
the  improvement  of  the  developing  programs,  and  the  determination  of  the 
utility  of  the  innovative  approaches.  However,  the  evaluation  of  these 
programs  is  complicated  by  the  large  number  of  alternatives  that  must  be 
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considered  in  planning  an  evaluation  and  by  the  many  constraints  which 
limit  the  extent  of  any  evaluation  undertaken. 

For  example,  the  evaluator  must  select  the  purposes  for  his  eval- 
uation from  among  all  of  the  possible  purposes  that  an  evaluation  could 
have.  Choices  must  also  be  made  concerning  the  techniques  of  data  col- 
lection, evaluation  design,  instrumentation,  and  the  methods  for  the 
analysis  and  reporting  of  results.  The  constraints  with  which  the  eval- 
uator must  contend  might  include  some  serious  limitations  of  budget  and 
time.  For  the  evaluation  of  unified  science  programs,  few  of  the  avail- 
able instruments  for  data  collection  are  appropriate.  Many  instruments 
that  seem  suitable  from  the  title  and  description  are  found  to  be  un- 
suitable upon  close  examination. 

Basically,  an  evaluator  has  three  alternatives  in  planning  an 
evaluation:  (1)  to  attempt  to  evaluate  every  identifiable  purpose  ap- 

plicable to  the  project,'  (2)  to  attempt  to  limit  the  evaluation  to  only 
a few  areas  \ or  (3)  to  attempt  to  duplicate  some  evaluation  carried  out 
by  a similar  unified  science  project.  The  first  choice  is  self- 
defeating  for  the  small-scale,  local  project.  Such  an  evaluation  is  a 
massive  undertaking.  If  attempted  with  insufficient  manpower,  funds, 
time,  or  experience,  the  quality  of  all  aspects  of  the  evaluation  is 
likely  to  suffer.  The  results  of  such  an  evaluation  will  tend  to  be 
misleading  and  of  dubious  value.  The  second  alternative  would  be  a good 
choice  if  guidelines  were  available  to  assist  the  inexperienced,  local 
evaluator  in  making  carefully  considered  decisions  rather  than  arbitrary 
selections.  Presently  there  is  a crucial  lack  of  such  guidelines.  The 
third  possibility  might  produce  a meaningful  evaluation.  But, it  is  un- 
likely that  any  two  unified  science  projects  would  have  exactly  the 
same  goals  and  approaches  so  that  the  same  instruments  and  techniques 
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could  be  applied.  In  addition,  the  continued  use  of  the  same  evaluation 
techniques,  or  techniques  closely  resembling  them,  assumes  that  no  in- 
novation is  any  different  from  previous  approaches  and  that  all 
innovations  can  be  evaluated  on  the  same  basis.  The  desirability  of  the 
second  of  the  above  alternatives,  and  the  importance  of  delimiting 
evaluations  on  a sound  basis,  indicate  the  critical  need  for  better 
guidelines  for  making  decisions  concerning  the  evaluation  of  unified 
science  programs. 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  develop  a model  and/or  an  in- 
strument to  serve  as  a guideline  in  identifying  evaluation  procedures 
applicable  to  local  unified  science  projects. 

Such  a model  or  set  of  guidelines  would  have  three  purposes: 
first,  to  give  project  evaluators  an  overall  look  at  the  process  of  eval- 
uation so  that  they  could  have  a framework  on  which  to  build  their 
evaluations;  second,  to  present  them  with  many  of  the  possible  alterna- 
tives and  help  them  to  make  decisions  about  alternatives  in  light  of 
their  own  unique  situation;  third,  as  these  decisions  are  made,  to  as- 
sist the  project  evaluators  in  identifying  and  locating  further  informa- 
tion regarding  the  procedures  they  plan  to  use. 

Schools  or  school  systems  considering  the  adoption  or  modification 
of  an  existing  unified  science  program  for  their  own  unique  situations 
would  be  likely  to  find  this  model  or  set  of  guidelines  suitable  for 
their  purposes  as  well. 

It  could  also  be  of  use  to  the  professional  evaluator  in  that  it 
could  point  out  areas  in  need  of  new  evaluation  instruments  or  techniques, 
it  could  make  more  obvious  some  of  the  flaws  in  the  evaluation  process. 
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and  could  provide  a framework  wi thin  which  much  research  on  evaluation 
could  take  place. 

LI  mi  tat i ons 

This  study  is  intended  to  produce  a model  or  set  of  guidelines 
suitable  for  use  with  small-scale,  local  unified  science  projects. 

While  it  may  be  of  some  use,  it  is  not  intended  to  be  applicable  to  any 
other  types  of  science  programs  or  to  a program  of  national  scope.  In 
addition,  the  study  is  built  upon  the  definition  of  evaluation  given  in 
Chapter  III. 

Procedure 

There  are  basically  six  parts  to  this  study: 

(1)  The  identification  of  the  components  of  an  evaluation  model 
so  that  a better  understanding  of  the  overall  process  of  evaluation 
might  be  obtained. 

(2)  The  identification  of  criteria  for  an  evaluation  model  for 
local  unified  science  programs  and  the  development  of  a means  to  assist 
evaluators  in  establishing  criteria  for  their  own  evaluation  programs. 
Examples  of  criteria  for  the  evaluation  model  would  be  that  the  model 
presents  an  overa 1 1 picture  of  curriculum  evaluation  with  a maximum  of 
clarity  and  understandabi 1 i ty,  and  that  the  model  permi ts a maximum  of 
flexibility  in  the  curriculum  project  during  the  evaluation. 

(3)  The  identification  of  constraints  and  alternatives  for  eval 
uation.  Constraints  are  the  added  factors  that  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  the  type  of  evaluation  to  be  conducted  and  the 
factors  which  limit  the  range  of  permissible  solutions.  The  amount  of 
funds  available  and  the  duration  of  the  project  are  two  examples  of  such 
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constraints.  The  purpose  for  stating  alternatives  is  to  specify  what 
possibilities  remain  after  constraints  are  taken  into  account.  For  ex- 
ample, one  alternative  might  be  the  use  of  a pre-test-  post-test  design. 
But,  if  the  evaluation  is  not  begun  until  near  the  end  of  the  treatment 
period,  then  this  alternative  is  essentially  eliminated  and  the  selection 
of  evaluation  design  must  be  made  from  the  remaining  alternatives. 

(4)  The  development  of  an  instrument  to  assist  in  the  optimiza- 
tion of  the  evaluation  program.  This  instrument  would  assist  the 
evaluator  in  selecting  from  the  remaining  alternatives  those  alternatives 
which  most  nearly  meet  the  criteria  of  his  evaluation  program. 

(5)  The  identification  of  sources  of  additional  information 
needed  by  the  evaluator.  This  would  give  assistance  to  the  evaluator  in 
making  decisions  that  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study. 

(6)  The  evaluation  of  the  model  or  set  of  guidelines  and  its 
revision  as  necessary.  This  evaluation  would  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  finished  model  or  set  of  guidelines  meets  the  criteria  estab- 
lished for  it  in  Chapter  II. 

Summary 

In  summary,  there  is  a growing  movement  in  science  teaching 
toward  the  development  of  local  unified  science  programs.  Along  with 
this  trend  comes  the  need  for  careful  evaluation.  But,  the  local  nature 
of  these  programs  makes  such  evaluation  difficult.  Consequently,  there 
is  a need  to  develop  a model  or  set  of  guidelines  from  the  curriculum 
developer-evaluators  of  local  unified  science  programs.  This  model  or 
set  of  guidelines  would  give  such  persons  an  overall  look  at  the  process 
of  evaluation,  help  them  make  decisions  about  alternatives  in  light  of 
their  own  unique  situations,  and  help  them  to  locate  sources  of  infor- 
mation for  decisions  that  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study. 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  THE  STUDY 
Rati ona 1 e 

This  study  is  based  upon  two  assumptions.  The  first  assumption 
is  that  there  is  a need  for  the  study  due  to  a rapid  spread  of  local 
unified  science  programs  and  due  to  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
local  programs  in  attempting  to  utilize  present  evaluation  techniques. 

The  second  assumption  is  that  it  is  feasible  to  produce  an  evaluation 
model  or  set  of  guidelines  of  this  type.  The  following  literature  re- 
view provides  support  for  these  two  assumptions. 

History  of  Unified  Science 

The  past  decade  and  a half  has  witnessed  dramatic  changes  in 
science  teaching.  Most  obvious  has  been  the  development  of  the  national 
project  courses,  the  Physical  Science  Study  Committee,  Physics  (PSSC), 
the  Biological  Science  Curriculum  Study,  Biology  (BSCS),  the  Chemical 
Education  Material  Study,  Chemistry  (CHEMS)  and  later  the  Earth  Science 
Curriculum  Project  (ESCP),  Intermediate  Physical  Science  (IPS),  and 
Harvard  Project  Physics  (HPP) , which  now  form  the  backbone  of  the  science 
curriculum  offered  in  most  high  schools  in  the  United  States.  Less  ob- 
vious but  perhaps  equally  significant  has  been  the  development  of  an 
interdisciplinary  approach  to  science  teaching  now  called  Unified 
Science. 

The  idea  of  a unified  and  continuous  science  program  is  not  new. 
Such  a program  was  advocated  almost  fifty  years  ago,  but,  with  the 
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exception  of  a few  scattered  cases,  it  has  not  been  achieved. 

(McCloskey,  19&3,  P*  3195).  From  1936  to  1939  International  Congresses 
for  Unity  of  Science  were  held  annually  until  World  War  II.  Included  in 
these  conferences  were  such  men  as  Niels  Bohr,  Percy  Bridgman,  Paul 
Langevin,  Jean  Perrin,  and  Bertrand  Russell.  In  1938,  they  began  the 
International  Encyclopedia  of  Unified  Science  with  the  copyright  of  the 
first  chapter,  "Encyclopedia  of  Unified  Science"  (Neurath,  et  al.,  1938).  By 
1941  , the  trend  toward  a fusion  of  science  courses  had  become  observable 
and  had  resulted  in  the  advent  of  physical  science  courses.  These 
courses  have  steadily  gained  in  popularity,  but  they  usually  consist  of 
a combination  of  chemistry  and  physics  offered  only  to  students  who  do 
not  plan  to  attend  college  (Smith,  1957,  p.  350).  The  trend  toward  uni- 
fication continued  and  by  1953  Paul  DeH.  Hurd  was  led  to  predict  that 
high  schools  would  soon  be  teaching  Science  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  rather 
than  departmentalized  subjects,  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology 
(Slesnick,  1963).  Instead,  in  the  late  1950's,  there  was  a reestablish- 
ment of  departmentalization  in  science  teaching,  partly  as  a result  of 
the  new  national  science  curriculum  projects  begun  at  that  time.  The 
teaching  of  unified  science  gained  new  life  during  the  early  1960's  as  a 
number  of  relatively  small-scale  projects  involving  some  degree  of  uni- 
fication of  the  science  disciplines  developed  independently  and  with 
very  little  federal  support.  Notable  among  the  early  projects  are 
those  of:  Slesnick  and  Showalter,  University  School,  Ohio  State  Univer- 

sity; Leo  Klopfer,  University  High  School,  University  of  Chicago; 

Michael  Fiasca,  Portland,  Oregon;  Morris  Lerner,  Barringer  High  School, 
Newark,  New  Jersey;  Carl  Pfeiffer,  Monona  Grove,  Wisconsin;  Leonard 
Blessing,  Milburn,  New  Jersey;  and  Louis  Bixby,  St.  Louis  County  Day 
School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
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During  the  1 960 ' s , an  increasing  number  of  scientists  and  science 
educators  recognized  the  need  for  a unified  science  offering  in  secon- 
dary schools.  In  regard  to  the  national  curriculum  project  courses, 

Leo  Klopfer  stated: 

...each  of  the  new  courses  falls  short  in  presenting 
the  whole  of  science  as  the  intricately  intertwined 
and  intellectually  integrated  enterprise  that  it  is. 

In  fact,  the  new  courses  actually  perpetuate  and  give 
additional  support  to  the  pattern  of  specialized  sci- 
ence courses  in  the  high  schools  (Klopfer,  1 966 , 
p.  27). 

Fred  W.  Fox  points  out  two  other  areas  in  which  these  new  courses  nei- 
ther meet  the  needs  of  students  nor  those  of  society: 

(1)  Designers  of  at  least  a few  of  the  new  secondary 
science  programs  have  felt  that  the  technology  re- 
lated to  scientific  progress  is  not  worthy  of 
inclusion  in  modern  curricula  even  though  technology 
is  important  to  society,  and  (2)  The  problems  of  man- 
kind have  not  warranted  planned  inclusion  of  these 
science  courses,  despite  the  fact  that  the  scientific 
enterprise  is  related  to  both  the  creation  and  poten- 
tial alleviation  of  the  problems  (Fox,  1966,  p.  58). 

James  V.  De  Rose,  at  the  time  president  of  the  National  Science  Teachers 

Association,  stated  in  agreement  with  NSTA  Curriculum  Committee  Report: 

...it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  necessary  simply  to 
say  forcefully  that  a unified  science  program  is 
certainly  a desirable  objective.  To  organize  the 
science  to  be  taught  around  a number  of  major  con- 
ceptual schemes  and  process  statements  will  give 
direction  and  concentrate  the  thinking  of  both  the 
student  and  the  teacher  for  a most  efficient 
learning  experience  (De  Rose,  1 965 , p.  83). 

Paul  Hurd  has  again  stressed  the  importance  of  a unified  ap- 
proach to  science  teaching.  "It  appears  that  new  courses  will  need  to 
be  Invented  that  give  more  attention  to  the  'bridges'  between  the  phys- 
ical and  biological  sciences  and  humanities"  (Hurd,  1 9^7  > P-  18). 

The  "first  generation"  of  the  contemporary  unified  science 
courses  have  now  been  in  use  nearly  a decade  and  the  unified  science 
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movement  is  beginning  to  spread  rapidly  as  second  generation  programs 
take  shape.  As  one  examines  these  programs,  there  is  an  amazing  diver- 
sity evident  in  the  approaches  toward  unified  science.  Each  one  seems 
to  have  been  developed  to  meet  the  needs  and  potentials  of  the  local 
area.  This  diversity  is  seen  as  an  outstanding  asset,  and  has  led  to 
many  exciting  exchanges  of  ideas.  As  long  as  diversity  exts ts, un i f i ed 
science  will  remain  dynamic,  continually  open  to  change, and  responsive 
to  the  changes  occurring  in  our  society.  The  leaders  of  the  unified 
science  movement  have  expressed  the  hope  that  no  one  national  unified 
science  course  will  emerge,  but  that  as  courses  develop  they  will  be  in- 
digenous to  single  school  systems  or  even  to  single  schools,  or  will,  at 
least,  be  readily  modifiable  to  meet  local  needs  (FUSE,  1969b).  If  the 
present  state  of  the  unified  science  movement  is  any  indication,  there 
is  little  doubt  that,  with  a little  encouragement,  ''local"  unified 
science  programs  will  begin  to  develop  all  over  the  United  States. 

Need  for  the  Study 

The  development  of  unified  science  during  the  first  half  of  the 
last  decade  was  very  slow  indeed.  As  of  May,  1968,  only  ten  cases  were 
reported  in  the  current  literature  in  which  two  or  more  courses  had  been 
combined  to  produce  some  sort  of  unified  science  program.  At  that  time 
the  author  felt  compelled  to  state  that  "there  is  no  obvious  trend 
toward  fully  integrated  science  teaching  in  the  high  schools"  (Gadsden, 
I968,  p.  7).  FUSE  (Federation  for  Unified  Science  Education)  which  has 
a membership  of  about  4(30,  in  September,  1 969 > listed  fifteen  unified 
science  programs  currently  in  operation  (FUSE,  1969a).  In  December,  1 969 » 
the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Education  reported  in  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  Review  that  twenty-three  schools  In  New  Jersey 
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were  involved  in  unified  science  curriculum  projects  (Showalter  and 
Thompson,  1970,  p.  2).  Another  indication  of  increasing  interest  in 
unified  science  is  illustrated  by  a chart  of  attendance  at  FUSE  annual 
conferences . 


TABLE  1 .--Attendance  at  FUSE  Conferences 


Time 

Place 

Attendance 

August, 

1966 

Columbus,  Ohio 

8 

August , 

1967 

Chi cago,  1 1 1 inois 

16 

December, 

1968 

Milburn,  New  Jersey 

96 

September, 

1969 

Monona  Grove,  Wisconsin 

110 

September , 

1970 

Portland,  Oregon 

140 

(Showalter  and  Thompson,  1970,  p.  2). 


These  reports,  a recent  literature  search  revealing  seven  additional 
unified  science  projects,  and  communication  with  the  directors  of  sev- 
eral new  projects  show  that  there  is  now  indeed  a trend  toward  the 
teaching  of  unified  science  in  secondary  schools. 

These  unified  science  programs  have  shown  a remarkable  diversity 
in  their  bases  for  unification,  in  the  grade  ranges  for  which  the  pro- 
grams are  planned,  in  the  specific  objectives  of  the  programs,  and  in 
the  instructional  methods  used  in  the  presentation  of  their  approaches 
to  unified  science.  The  unification  has  in  some  cases  consisted  of  the 
combining  and  restructuring  of  existing  courses.  In  some  instances  the 
program  has  been  built  around  i nterdi ci pi  inary  topics.  In  others  the 
project  has  begun  with  a statement  of  i nterdi ci pi  inary  concepts  which 
have  then  served  as  the  foundation  for  the  instructional  program.  How- 
ever, in  each  case  there  is  at  least  one  common  purpose;  that  is,  to 
stress  the  interrelatedness  and  interdependence  of  the  sciences  and  to 
move  away  from  the  segmentation  of  scientific  knowledge  and  processes 
into  compartments  which  have  only  limited  functional  value  for  the 
secondary  student. 
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There  has  also  been  some  diversity  in  the  methods  used  to 

develop  unified  science  programs.  Some  have  been  produced  by  task  force 

teams  whose  primary  responsibility  was  the  development  of  such  a program. 

Others  have  been  designed  by  individuals  or  small  groups  given  released 

time  from  other  responsibilities  to  pursue  a unified  science  project. 

Still  others  have  been  created  by  individuals  in  their  "spare  time." 

However,  nearly  all  of  these  programs  have  been  developed  within  and  for 

a single  school  system  or  school. 

A recent  statement  by  Thomas  D.  Fontaine  of  the  National  Science 

Foundation  indicates  that  there  is  a good  possibility  that  even  more  of 

these  local  unified  science  programs  will  develop  in  the  near  future: 

Let  me  mention  a few  areas  of  curriculum  development 
which  we  (NSF)  believe  should  be  considered  at  this 
time...  1.  I nterd i ci pi i nary  approaches  to  science 
curricula,  e.g.,  multiple  year  sequences  integrating 
natural  and/or  social  sciences,  or  units  of  an  inter- 
diciplinary  nature  for  use  in  existing  courses  (Fontaine, 

1970,  p.  210). 

The  desire  of  the  FUSE  membership  to  avoid  a national  unified 
science  project  and  the  apparent  increase  in  the  availability  of  funding 
for  local,  small-scale  unified  science  programs  could  result  in  a number 
of  new  local  unified  science  curriculum  projects.  As  such  projects  de- 
velop, their  careful  evaluation  is  essential  for  the  following  reasons: 
(1)  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  resulting  courses  represent  the 
goals  of  the  project;  (2)  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  materials 
produced  are  learnable;  (3)  to  determine  the  extent  of  success  or  fail- 
ure of  this  approach  to  curriculum  development  and  science  teaching;  and 
(4)  to  determine  the  worth  of  continued  effort  in  this  direction. 

Harold  C.  Hand  takes  this  argument  a step  further.  He  stresses 
that  unless  three  necessary  conditions  are  met,  "the  likelihood  is  so 


great  as  to  approximate  certainty  that  children  will  unwittingly  be 
treated  as  pawns  instead  of  sacred  entities"  (Hand, 1966,  p.  4).  The 
first  of  the  three  necessary  conditions  Dr.  Hand  advocates  is  that: 
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...the  public  must  know  instead  of  "wish-think" 
what  the  outcomes,  for  local  children,  of  its 
innovative  program  practices  are.  This  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  making  rigorously  control- 
led studies  at  the  loca 1 level...  (Hand,  1 966 , 
p.  4)  . 

He  continues: 

...we  are  morally  derelict  unless  we  make  care- 
fully controlled  factual  studies  at  the  local 
level  of  all  curriculum  innovations  for  local 
adoption  or  use  (Hand, 1 966 , p.  6). 

As  local  projects  begin  to  undertake  such  evaluations  they  will 
probably  be  faced  with  the  following  alternatives:  (1)  a fairly  large 

outlay  of  funds  for  professional  evaluation;  (2)  an  evaluation  performed 
by  a member  of  the  curriculum  development  team  for  a lesser  outlay  of 
funds;  (3)  the  permanent  employment  at  the  school  system  level  of  a per- 
son charged  with  evaluation  of  programs  in  that  school  system;  or  (4)  no 
evaluation. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  fourth  alternative  is  not  desirable. 
The  first  alternative  is  apt  to  involve  too  much  expense  for  the  average 
local  project.  The  second  alternative  would  be  a very  likely  choice. 
But,  there  are  a number  of  serious  difficulties  that  will  be  encountered 
with  this  alternative.  It  would  be  unusual  for  the  person  in  a local 
project  who  is  designated  as  the  curriculum  developer-evaluator  to  have 
a preparation  in  curriculum  evaluation  adequate  to  undertake  an  evalua- 
tion of  this  nature.  It  would  also  be  unlikely  that  this  person  would 
be  granted  sufficient  time  to  make  the  extensive  search  of  evaluation 
1 i terature  necessary  to  prepare  himself  for  such  an  evaluation. 
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Consequently,  evaluations  of  this  nature  tend  to  either  be  based  on  the 
instruments  that  are  most  popular  and  most  readily  available  at  the  time 
or  they  tend  to  attempt  to  include  every  possible  aspect  of  the  program, 
without  first  having  a good  understanding  of  the  overall  picture  of  such 
evaluation,  the  alternatives  that  are  available,  and  the  limiting  factors 
that  may  be  encountered. 

The  third  alternative  is  promising,  but  it  too  is  limited  in 
that  the  local  evaluation  expert  would  be  expected  to  conduct  evalua- 
tions in  all  areas  of  curriculum  development.  Consequently,  the 
curriculum  developer  would  still  have  to  bear  a substantial  responsibility 
for  the  evaluation.  Unfortunately,  as  Guba  points  out,  even  "...the  mere 
existance  of  an  office  or  functionary  within  the  schools  charged  with 
systematic  evaluation  is  still  rare"  (Guba,  1969,  p.  30)..  Guba  goes  on 
to  offer  additional  evidence  that  evaluation  today  is  "somewhat  less 
than  effective"  at  the  local  level. 

Local  school  districts  rarely  incorporate  evaluation 
into  any  effort  which  they  themselves  fully  control 
and  finance.  This  is  particularly  evident  when  one 
consults  proposed  project  budgets;  if  evaluation  costs 
are  included  at  all,  they  are  contemplated  only  in 
very  general  terms,  i.e.,  perhaps  the  salary  of  arc  eval- 
uation "expert,"  or  the  cost  of  buying  commercially 
available  instruments  (Guba,  1969,  P-  30). 

According  to  Guba,  one  of  the  more  serious  difficulties  besetting  eval- 
uation is  the  "lack  of  meaningful  and  operational  guidelines"  (Guba, 

1969>  P-  30).  If  the  curriculum  developer  is  to  play  a major  role  in  the 
evaluation  of  his  own  curriculum  as  the  above  argument  suggests,  then  it 
is  necessary  that  a model  or  set  of  guidelines  for  evaluation  be  avail- 
able to  him. 

Although  there  were  around  forty  experimental  programs  in  unified 
science  during  the  1 9^0 1 s , only  seven  have  reported  any  evaluation  of 
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their  curricula.  Morris  Lerner,  in  1964,  compared  a combination  of 
PSSC  and  CHEMS  with  a traditional  program  on  the  basis  of  subject  matter 
attainment  alone  (Lerner,  1964,  pp.  37-38).  Louis  Alcorta,  while  varying 
organizational  patterns  of  teacher  combinations  and  time,  compared  ex- 
perimental unified  curricula  with  traditional  curricula  on  the  basis  of 
(1)  ability  to  handle  science  problems;  (2)  science  reading  comprehen- 
sion; (3)  subject  matter  knowledge;  and  (4)  perceptions  of  science  and 
scientists  (Alcorta,  1 962 , pp.  2030-2031).  Two  studies  were  undertaken 
concerning  the  unified  science  project  at  the  Ohio  State  University 
School.  Irwin  Slesnick  compared  experimental  and  control  groups  on  the 
basis  of  the  individual's  "rational  image  of  the  universe"  (Slesnick, 
1963,  p.  302).  Victor  Showalter  later  did  a follow-up  study  of  students 
who  had  graduated  from  a unified  science  program  concerning  (1)  interest 
in  science,*  (2)  scientific  literacy)  and  (3)  preparation  for  college 
science  (Showalter,  1 968 , pp.  1-2).  Michael  Fiasca's  study  of  the 
Portland  Project  was  based  on  (1)  critical  thinking)  (2)  subject  matter 
achievement;  and  (3)  attitude  change  (Fiasca,  1 967 » p.2439).  Carl 
Pfieffer  at  Monona  Grove  High  School,  Monona,  Wisconsin,  compared  stu- 
dents who  had  studied  science  before  the  introduction  of  unified  science 
with  those  who  later  took  the  unified  science  course.  His  data  included 
the  number  of  science  courses  taken  by  high  school  students  and  their 
scores  on  the  Wisconsin  Inventory  of  Science  Processes  (Pfeiffer,  1970, 
p.  4).  Klopfer  and  McCann  reported  the  only  use  of  evaluative  data  for 
formative  purposes.  They  compared  the  Natural  Science  program  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  High  School  with  the  Time,  Space,  and  Matter  course 
using  the  Test  on  Understanding  Science  (TOUS)  and  a subject  matter  test. 
In  addition  to  this  comparison,  they  analyzed  the  results  to  identify 
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weak  areas  in  the  Natural  Science  course  (Klopfer,  1969,  p.  155).  The 
Iowa  Science  and  Culture  Study  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  in  evaluatin 
the  goals  of  the  program.  In  that  study,  Cossman  and  Fitch  compared  ex- 
perimental and  control  groups  on  the  following  criteria:  (1) 

understanding  scientific  processes;  (2)  understanding  scientists;  (3) 
understanding  science  as  related  to  society;  (4)  critical  thinking  abil- 
ity? (5)  substantive  science  knowledge;  (6)  importance  of  theoretical 
values;  and  (7)  understanding  of  science  as  related  to  culture  (Cossman, 

1969,  pp.  274-283). 

At  the  1970  Fuse  Conference  Victor  Showalter,  Michael  Fiasca, 
Irwin  Slesnick,  Carl  Pfeiffer,  and  the  author  discussed  the  possibility 
of  developing  an  evaluation  model  for  unified  science  programs.  Concern 
was  expressed  that  this  model  could  have  a restricting  influence  on  the 
development  of  new  unified  science  programs  by  imposing  on  them  a partic 
ular  set  of  values.  However,  with  this  caution  in  mind,  it  was  decided 
that  such  a model  could  make  a significant  contribution  to  the  evalua- 
tion of  local  unified  science  programs. 

Feasibility  of  Study 

The  widespread  development,  during  the  past  ten  years,  of  na- 
tional curriculum  projects,  especially  in  science,  has  produced  a 
deepening  concern  for  curriculum  evaluation.  As  project  directors  at- 
tempted to  revise  the  curriculum  materials  they  were  producing,  they 
turned  to  evaluation  in  the  form  of  feedback  from  teachers  and  students 
who  were  using  preliminary  versions  of  the  materials.  As  funding  for 
more  projects  became  available  through  new  federal  assistance  programs, 
such  as  Title  I and  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  along  with  it  came  the  requirement  that  educators  evaluate 
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their  new  plans  and  programs.  "As  a consequence,  many  educators  at  all 
levels  for  the  first  time  are  having  to  cope  with  requirements  for  formal 
evaluation"(Showal ter , 1968,  p.  42).  According  to  Stufflebeam,  "The  mul- 
titude of  evaluation  reports  now  available  ...  demonstrates  that 
educators  are  expending  significant  amounts  of  time,  effort,  and  money 
to  evaluate  their  programs."  Yet,  "Many  of  the  completed  evaluation  re- 
ports contain  only  impressionistic  i nformation"(Stuff lebeam,  1969,  p.  43). 
He  attributes  this  to  a lack  of  trained  evaluators,  a lack  of  appropri- 
ate evaluation  instruments  and  procedures,  and  (most  basic)  a lack  of 
adequate  evaluation  theory  on  conceptualizations  pertaining  to  the  na- 
ture of  evaluation  (Stufflebeam,  1969,  p.  45). 

However,  during  just  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a marked 
increase  in  the  efforts  to  improve  curriculum  evaluation.  As  a result  of 
this  effort, evaluation  itself  is  becoming  better  defined  and  our  general 
understanding  of  the'  process  of  curriculum  evaluation  has  expanded  to 
the  extent  that  the  study  proposed  is  now  feasible. 

There  are  now  a number  of  identified  uses  for  curriculum  evalu- 
ation. Michael  Scriven  suggests  that  evaluation  is  predominately  either 
i ntr i ns i c (appraisal  of  the  innovation  itself)  or  pay-off  (examination 
of  the  effects  of  the  innovation  on  pupils)  (Scriven,  1967,  p.  54). 
Lindvall  and  Cox  divide  their  evaluation  into  three  segments  on  the 
basis  of  use;  (1)  individual  pupil  monitoring  for  the. purpose  of 
adapting  instruction  to  individual  needsj  (2)  formative,  "...continuing 
evaluation  of  all  elements  of  a developing  educational  program  as  an  aid 
to  the  development  process"  (Lindvall  and  Cox,  1970,  p.  2)  and  (3)  sum- 
mat  ive,  "...the  evaluation  of  the  results  produced  by  an  educational 


program  for  the  purpose  of  making  judgements  concerning  its  value" 
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(Lindvall  and  Cox,  1970,  p.  2).  Several  curriculum  evaluators  have 
suggested  that  evaluation  consists  of  a number  of  distinct  phases  or 
steps.  Garlie  Forehand  identified  five  such  phases:  (1)  identifying 

goals,  (2)  formulation  of  decision  rules;  (3)  construction  of  measuring 
instruments;  (4)  collection  and  analysis  of  data;  and  (5)  making  the  de- 
cision (Forehand,  1970,  pp.  29-30).  Edward  Brown  similarly  lists  five 
phases  of  evaluation:  (1)  tentative  procedural  and  behavioral  objectives 

(2)  monitoring  the  program;  (3)  revising  the  program;  (4)  program  as- 
sessment', and  (5)  program  implementation  (Brown,  1970,  pp.  68-69).  Four 
strategies  for  evaluation  are  given  by  Daniel  Stufflebeam:  (1)  context 

evaluation',  (2)  input  evaluation,'  (3)  process  evaluation;  and  (4)  prod- 
uct evaluation  (Stufflebeam,  1 968 , pp.  62-65).  Similar  phases  have  been 
identified  by  Robert  Randall  (Randall,  1 969 , p.  4l)  and  by  Marvin  Alkin 
(Alkin,  1970,  p.  5). 

There  are  also  now  several  data  collection  designs  that  have 
been  described  adequately  enough  to  be  of  use  in  curriculum  evaluation. 
Campbell  and  Stanley  have  carefully  explained  the  various  types  and  uses 
of  experimental  designs  and  quas i -exper imenta 1 designs  (Campbell  and 
Stanley,  1963).  Light  and  Smith  have  explained  more  fully  the  post  hoc 
survey  designs  and  they  have  also  introduced  an  alternative  to  the  post 
hoc  experimental  design,  called  the  exploratory-experimental  design,  and 
an  alternative  to  the  post  hoc  survey  that  they  call  the  sequential 
survey  (Light  and  Smith,  1970). 

Several  outstanding  books  and  articles  have  been  written  con- 
cerning the  overall  picture  of  curriculum  evaluation.  Hulda  Grobman's 
book, Eva  1 uat ion  Activities  of  Curriculum  Proj ects , does  an  excellent  job 
of  presenting  many  of  the  limitations  and  alternatives  that  could  develop 
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in  a curriculum  project  evaluation  (Grobman,  1 968) . An  article  by 
Garlie  Forehand  presents  a clear  overall  picture  of  the  role  of  evalua- 
tion in  decision-making  (Forehand,  1970).  The  American  Educational 
Research  Association  (AERA)  Monograph  by  Lindvall  and  Cox  gives  a com- 
plete look  at  the  evaluation  of  a single  project,  Individually  Pre- 
scribed Instruction  (IPI),  illustrating  the  formative,  summative,  and 
individual  progress  uses  of  evaluation  (Lindvall  and  Cox,  1970). 

Along  with  the  advances  in  curriculum  evaluation  indicated  above 
have  come  a number  of  models  and  paradigms  for  evaluation.  Some  of 
these  are:  a generally  accepted  statement  of  a national  curriculum 

project  model  (Jacobson  1970,  p.  223);  Crittendon's  General  Summative 
Model  (Westberry,  1970,  p.  251);  S tuf f 1 ebeam 1 s Context,  Input,  Process, 
Product  (CIPP)  Evaluation  Model  (Stuff lebeam,  1 969 » p.  60) ; Brown's 
Process  Evaluation  Paradigm  (Brown,  1970,  p.  69);  Stake's  Evaluation 
Matrix  (Stake,  1969,  P.  16);  and  the  Conceptually  Oriented  Program  in 
Elementary  Science  (COPES)  Evaluation  Model  developed  by  Shamos  and 
Barnard  (Shamos  and  Barnard,  1970,  p.3).  Each  of  these  models  offers 
a slightly  different  look  at  the  evaluation  process  and  each  one  will 
provide  needed  guidance  for  the  curriculum  project  evaluator.  None  of 
these  models,  however,  is  aimed  toward  the  evaluation  of  1 oca  1 curricu- 
lum projects  nor  toward  the  evaluation  of  unified  science  programs.  Yet, 
without  these  models  and  the  other  advances  in  evaluation  listed  above 
the  development  of  an  evaluation  model  for  local  unified  science  proj- 
ects would  be  an  immensely  difficult  if  not  impossible  task. 

Summary 

Hulda  Grobman  makes  perhaps  the  strongest  statement  in  favor  of 
this  type  of  undertaking  in  Developmental  Curriculum  Projects:  Decision 

Points  and  Processes: 
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The  temptation  of  the  critic  of  project  evaluation  is 
to  suggest  the  grandiose--to  ask  for  a "complete"  eval- 
uation. The  accomplishment  of  a complete  evaluation  is 
an  impossibility.  It  would  take  too  long.  It  would  be 
too  expensive.  The  materials  being  evaluated  would  be 
obsolete  before  such  an  evaluation  could  be  completed. 

And  there  are  insufficient  trained  staff  to  perform 
evaluation  tasks  for  all  developmental  projects  cur- 
rently in  existance. 

It  would  appear  more  realistic  to  ask  for  more  complete 
evaluations,  for  evaluations  that  are  better  geared  to 
serve  the  purposes  and  needs  of  the  individual  projects, 
and  for  the  development  of  more  evaluation  systems-- 
for  guidelines  and  structures  that  can  be  applied,  with 
or  without  modification,  to  various  aspects  of  curric- 
ulum evaluation.  Despite  the  danger  that  an  inappropriate 
system  will  be  foisted  on  a project,  or  that  unimagina- 
tive approaches  to  evaluation  problems  will  be  designed, 
such  systems  can  provide  starting  points,  and  as  a number 
of  parallel  systems  are  developed,  projects  can  be  more 
easily  aware  of  the  evaluation  choices  they  may  make  and 
the  ramifications  of  these  choices  (Grobman,  1970,  p. 

224). 


CHAPTER  I I I 


A GENERAL  MODEL  FOR  THE  PROCESS  OF  EVALUATION 

/ ' 

The  first  step  toward  understanding  a process  as  complex  as 
curriculum  evaluation  is  to  obtain  a clear  overall  view  of  the  whole. 

That  is,  the  identification  of  the  primary  components  of  the  process  and 
the  description  of  their  relationships  to  one  another.  Once  this  overall 
view  is  obtained,  each  part  of  the  whole  can  be  examined  without  losing 
sight  of  the  importance  of  any  single  element  and  the  role  it  plays  in 
the  total  system  and  without  emphasizing  any  one  element  to  the  exclusion 
of  others. 

In  order  to  delimit  the  process  under  consideration,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  obtain  a definition  of  evaluation  that  would  be  inclusive  of 
any  aspect  of  the  evaluation  of  local  unified  science  curriculum  devel- 
opment projects.  Much  confusion  about  evaluation  has  resulted  from  a 
lack  of  discrimination  between  research  and  evaluation.  While  both  of 
these  are  seen  as  part  of  a continuum,  it  is  useful  for  the  purposes  of 
this  study  to  make  a distinction  between  the  two.  Consequently,  research 
is  identified  as  a basic  study  of  the  relationships  between  variables  in 
which  the  variables  are  to  some  extent  isolated  and  controlled.  Usually 
such  research  is  motivated  and  guided  by  some  hypotheses  held  by  the  re- 
searcher. The  scope,  timetable,  and  instruments  used  are  those 
appropriate  to  the  investigation  of  the  hypotheses. 
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On  the  other  hand,  evaluation  is  more  akin  to  the  applied  study 
of  some  treatment  carried  out  in  an  otherwise  uncontrolled  or  little  con- 
trolled setting  and  for  which  the  treatment  itself  may  be  changing.  In 
the  case  of  the  evaluation  of  developmental  curricula  "the  convenience 
and  requirements  of  the  project  set  the  constraints  on  the  evaluation" 
(Grobman,  1970,  p.  174). 

Definitions  of  evaluation  seem  to  fall  into  five  categories: 

(1)  Measurement--Many  definitions,  both  implied  and  extant, 
equate  evaluation  and  measurement.  According  to  these  definitions, 
testing  and  other  forms  of  measurement  are  identical  with  evaluation. 

(2)  Professional  judgment  of  worth  by  a professional,  (e.g., 

"My  evaluation  of  this  student's  progress  is  'B',"  or  "Our  evaluation  of 
this  condition  is  that  it  needs  improvement  in  two  areas.") 

(3)  Congruence--Much  evaluation  presently  conducted  attempts  to 
determine  the  congruence  between  student  performance  and  previously  de- 
termined obj  ect i ves . 

(4)  Feedback — Evaluation  is  defined  as  the  gathering  of  data 
which  areto  be  used  for  the  modification  of  programs  in  use  and  under 
development. 

(5)  Deci s ion-maki ng-- I n much  of  the  current  literature  evalua- 
tion is  being  defined  as  a part  of  the  decision-making  process. 

Each  of  the  first  four  categories  concerns  only  a part  of  the 
evaluation  process.  None  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  all 
of  the  roles  that  evaluation  is  now  playing.  Consequently,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  study  a definition  developed  by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Evaluation,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  California,  and  which 
falls  into  the  fifth  category  will  be  used.  "Evaluation  is  the  process 
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of  ascertaining  the  decision  areas  of  concern,  selecting  appropriate 
information,  and  collecting  and  analyzing  information  in  order  to  report 
sumfnary  data  useful  to  the  decision-makers  in  selecting  among  alterna- 
tives" (Alkin,  1970,  p.  2).  Decision-makers  are  those  people  who  will 
in  some  way  make  decisions  affecting  the  project  or  its  future.  Since 
the  decision-makers  may  be  internal  (project  staff  members)  as  well  as 
external  to  the  project  and  since  the  total  evaluation  program  may  be 
concerned  with  several  different  decision  areas,  this  definition  is  in- 
clusive of  each  of  the  other  four  categories  mentioned  above.  Yet  it  is 
specific  enough  to  be  of  great  use  in  helping  to  understand  the  evalua- 
tive process. 

This  definition  provides  the  basis  for  the  next  step,  identifi- 
cation of  the  primary  components  of  the  evaluation  process  and  the 
interrelationships  among  those  components. 

Evaluation  consists  of  eight  overlapping  processes: 

I.  Context  Identification 

a.  Identification  of  Criteria 

b.  Identification  of  Constraints 
I I . Optimization 

III.  Design  Development 

IV.  Implementation 

V.  Analysis 

VI .  Reporting 

VII.  Decision-Making 

l.a.  Identification  of  Criteria  refers  to  the  process  of  iden- 
tifying all  of  those  purposes  toward  which  some  part  of  the  evaluation 
could  be  justifiably  aimed  under  ideal  conditions.  The  "potential  pur- 
poses of  the  project  evaluation"  are  selected  from  the  set  of  all 
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possible  "purposes  for  evaluation."  The  goals  (or  purposes)  of  the 
project  are  just  one  part  of  the  criteria  on  which  this  choice  is  based. 
The  process  is  intended  to  answer  the  question, "If  evaluation  of  this 
project  could  be  conducted  without  limitations,  what  questions  should  be 
considered?"  In  addition  to  i dent i fi cat  ion, th i s process  would  also  as- 
sign a priority  ranking  to  each  potential  purpose. 

I.b.  Identification  of  Constraints  refers  to  the  process  of 
identifying  and  determining  the  relative  importance  of  factors  which 
limit  the  range  of  possible  approaches  and  solutions  to  the  decision 
p rob  1 em . 

II.  Optimization  refers  to  the  process  of  comparing  the  criteria 
that  have  been  established  with  the  constraints  identified  in  order  to 
develop  the  most  effective  and  most  functional  set  of  purposes  for  the 
evaluation  of  a particular  project.  These  are  the  final  "purposes  of 
the  project  evaluation."  This  also  implies  determination  of  the  optimum 
relationships  among  these  purposes  of  the  project  evaluation  in  terms  of 
how  they  might  affect  one  another. 

III.  Design  Development  refers  to  the  process  of  determining  how 
each  of  the  purposes  of  the  project  evaluation  will  be  met.  This  in- 
cludes specification  of  the  methods,  instruments,  and  scheduling  to  be 
used  in  the  data  collection  and  a general  consideration  of  the  methods, 
instruments,  and  scheduling  anticipated  for  the  analysis  of  data  and  re- 
porting of  conclusions.  When  necessary  this  component  would  also  include 
the  development  of  new  instruments  and  techniques. 

IV.  Implementation  refers  to  the  process  of  creating  and 
gathering  data  and  organ i z i ng  these  data  into  some  orderly  and  synthe- 
sizing form.  This  also  implies  the  performance  of  any  logistical  steps 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  creation  and  gathering  of  data. 
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V.  Analysis  refers  to  the  process  of  drawing  meaning  from  the 
collection  of  raw  data.  The  process  is  roughly  divisible  into  three 
steps:  (1)  organization  of  raw  data  to  facilitate  analytical  procedures; 

(2)  analytical  processing  of  data;  and  (3)  when  applicable,  determination 
of  the  extent  of  significance  (both  statistical  and  practical)  of  the  re- 
sulting conclusions. 

Analytical  processing  implies  a number  of  different  kinds  of 
operations.  Among  these  would  be:  (1)  comparison  of  the  data  with 

norms,  pre-established  goals  or  criteria,  values  or  expectations ) (2) 
identification  of  the  elements  of  a phemonenon  and  establishment  of  a 
hierarchy  among  those  elements;  (3)  determination  of  relationships  among 
variables;  and  (4)  recognition  of  organizing  principles  basic  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  study. 

VI.  Reporting  refers  to  the  process  of  interpreting  conclusions 
and  translating  them  into  information  that  can  be  meaningfully  communi- 
cated to  the  intended  decision-making  audiences.  Different  reports 
should  be  developed  for  each  different  decision-making  audience.  These 
communications  could  be  designed  for  different  levels  of  sophistication 
and  could  utilize  different  media  forms  depending  on  the  needs  and 
background  of  the  decision-maker  involved. 

The  process  might  also  include  the  identification  of  important 
implications  regarding  the  project  that  the  evaluator  feels  could  be 
justifiably  drawn  from  the  conclusions  of  the  evaluation. 

VII.  Decision-making  refers  to  the  process  of  the  decision-maker  in 
considering  the  evaluative  information  with  respect  to  that  area  of  the 
project  with  which  he  is  concerned.  Then,  together  with  any  information 
regarding  this  area  obtained  from  other  sources, and  the  internal  and 
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external  pressures  acting  upon  the  decision-maker,  he  determines  what 
action  should  be  taken  regarding  the  area  concerned. 

There  is  extensive  overlap  among  these  eight  component  processes. 
Basically,  however,  they  are  related  sequentially  both  in  time  and  func- 
tion. The  Identification  of  Criteria  and  the  Identification  of 
Constraints,  components  I. a.  and  l.b.,  are  exceptions  in  that  they  are 
more  likely  to  occur  simultaneously.  See  Figure  1. 

Each  of  the  components  in  Figure  1 consists  of  three  sub-parts: 
input,  process,  and  output.  An  input  is  a factor  that  will  in  some  way 
influence  the  process.  An  output  is  the  product  resulting  from  the  pro- 
cess. The  goal  of  the  process  in  each  case  is  to  produce  the  desired 
output  in  the  context  of  the  inputs  of  the  situation.  In  a sequential 
relationship  such  as  this,  the  output  of  each  component  becomes  part  of 
the  input  of  the  next  component.  Thus,  each  component  is  dependent  upon 
the  adequate  functioning  of  the  previous  component.  A more  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  input,  process,  and  output  will  be  developed  in  the 
next  chapter. 

One  of  the  major  distinctions  of  curriculum  project  evaluation 
is  that  the  developing  curriculum  is  continually  changing,  partly  as  a 
result  of  the  evaluation  itself.  Thus,  the  object  of  the  evaluation 
study  is  not  a static  entity.  It  is  dynamic.  Consequently,  the  evalua- 
tion must  also  be  dynamic.  As  decisions  are  made  and  the  curriculum 
changes,  both  the  criteria  and  constraints  may  change.  Some  provision 
must  be  made  in  any  model  of  the  evaluation  process  to  encourage  such 
f 1 ex i b i 1 i ty . 

The  feedback  system  shown  in  Figure  2 is  introduced  to  illus- 
trate how  this  flexibility  might  be  accomplished.  Between  each  component 
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Figure  2. — Flow  Chart  of  Evaluation  Process  with  Feedback 
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process, both  criteria  and  constraints  are  reexamined.  ("Are  criteria 
and  constraints  unchanged?")  If  they  have  not  changed  since  they  were 
last  considered,  then  the  evaluation  can  proceed.  However,  if  either  has 
changed,  then  the  evaluator  must  consider  the  effects  of  the  altered  cri- 
teria  and/or  constraints  on  the  evaluation  and  their  effects  on  the  steps 
he  has  taken  up  to  that  point. 

Not  every  change  would  be  of  such  significance  as  to  warrant 
major  changes  in  the  evaluation.  Certainly  to  formally  go  through  the 
entire  process  every  time  some  minute  change  occurs  would  mean  a never- 
ending  process  that  would  never  produce  results.  But,  this  feedback  pro- 
cess does  call  for  continuous  monitoring  of  both  criteria  and  constraints, 
so  that  as  important  changes  do  occur,  the  evaluation  can  be  quickly  re- 
sponsive to  those  changes.  Otherwise  the  evaluator  may  persist  in 
obtaining  data  thatareno  longer  desired  or  in  aiming  a report  toward  an 
audience  that  is  no  longer  in  a decision-making  position.  Such  over- 
sights would, at  best, be  wasteful  and  unnecessary.  At  worst,  they  may  be 
extremely  detrimental  or  even  disastrous  to  the  project. 

The  evaluator  must  remember  that  evaluation  is  a service  function 
for  the  project  and  for  the  decision-makers  concerned  with  the  project. 

As  such, it  must  in  no  way  limit  the  innovative  development  it  seeks  to 
serve. 


Summary 

This  chapter  has  considered  a definition  of  evaluation  suitable 
for  the  new  roles  of  evaluation  in  developmental  curriculum  projects  and 
has  identified  the  major  components  of  the  process  of  evaluation  consis- 
tent with  this  definition.  The  series  of  processes  represented  in 
Figure  2 is  not  specific  to  any  one  type  of  evaluation.  All  types  of 
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evaluation  (context,  process,  formative,  summative,  etc.)  follow  this 
same  general  procedure  whether  the  evaluation  lasts  a single  day  or 
several  years,  whether  the  decision-maker  is  a member  of  the  project 
staff  or  a person  external  to  the  project  who  in  some  way  controls  the 
project's  future,  and  whether  the  evaluation  is  formal  or  informal.  In 
limited  cases,  some  aspects  of  the  evaluation  may  be  carried  out  entirely 
in  the  mind  of  the  evaluator,  while  in  other  more  complex  cases  evalua- 
tion may  require  explicit,  formal  attention  to  each  component  of  the 
process . 

There  is  considerable  overlap  among  these  component  procedures, 
in  function  as  well  as  in  time.  For  example,  one  part  of  the  total  eval- 
uation may  be  in  the  process  of  analysis  while  another  part  of  the 
evaluation  is  just  entering  the  implementation  process.  Reports  and  de- 
cisions regarding  one  phase  may  have  already  been  completed  while  the 
development  of  instrumentation  for  another  phase  is  underway.  The  iden- 
tification of  criteria  and  constraints  probably  occurs  simultaneously  to 
a great  extent.  It  is  also  most  likely  that  the  optimization  process 
begins  long  before  the  criteria  and  constraints  have  been  fully  estab- 
lished. However,  this  general  model  does  provide  an  overall  view  and  a 
fair  picture  of  the  sequence  of  processes  that  take  place  in  any 
eval uation. 

The  representations  of  the  evaluation  process  in  this  chapter 
have  been  in  the  form  of  flow  charts.  This  format  is  useful  in  de- 
scribing processes  since  it  is  clear-cut  and  can  be  easily  understood. 
But,  in  order  to  present  a more  complete  picture  of  the  evaluation 
process  and  its  relationship  to  the  environment  in  which  it  takes  place, 
it  is  more  useful  to  illustrate  the  process  as  a systems  model.  The  de- 
velopment of  such  a model  will  be  examined  in  Chapter  VI. 


CHAPTER  IV 


EXPLICATION  OF  THE  MODEL 

./ 

Once  the  framework  has  been  set  and  a comprehensive  picture  of 
the  overall  process  of  evaluation  has  been  developed,  then  the  parts 
that  make  up  the  process  can  be  meaningfully  examined  in  detail.  In  this 
chapter,  the  primary  components  of  the  process  of  curriculum  development 
evaluation  will  be  examined  by  describing  the  input,  process,  and  out- 
put of  each  component.  Flow  chart  diagrams  accompany  each  explanation 
in  order  to  provide  quick  reference  and  to  assist  the  evaluator  in  ob- 
taining a fuller  understanding  of  the  substructure  of  each  component. 

The  diagrams  consist  of  several  sources  of  input  ( 1 j ) which 
contribute  information  to  the  process,  a brief  general  description  of 
the  process  ( <C  ]>  ),  and  an  output  from  the  process  ( \ / ).  Arrows 
indicate  the  direction  of  flow  ( — £>  ) . At  the  top  and  bottom  of  many 
of  the  charts  are  continuation  blocks  ( Q ) indicating  that  the  proc- 
ess continues  into  the  next  primary  component.  The  output  from  each 
component,  except  the  last,  serves  as  input  to  the  next  component  and 
is  also  shown  as  an  input  on  the  diagram  from  that  component  ( V / ). 

The  Identification  of  Criteria  (l.a.)  and  the  Identification  of  Con- 
straints (l.b.)  occur  simultaneously.  Consequently,  they  both  continue 
directly  to  Optimization  ( I I .)  . 
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l.a.  Identification  of  Criteria 


I nput 

In  Figure  3*  the  input  for  identifying  criteria  for  the 
evaluation  has  been  grouped  into  three  categories;  (1)  Needs,  (2)  Alter- 
natives, and  (3)  Influences. 

The  needs  of  the  curriculum  project  evaluation,  according  to  the 
definition  of  evaluation  discussed  earlier,  are  decision-making  needs. 
According  to  this  definition,  the  role  of  the  evaluation  is  to  obtain 
and  provide  decision-makers  with  the  information  needed  to  make  wise  de- 
cisions concerning  the  curriculum  project.  This  input  is  not  necessarily 
readily  available  to  the  evaluator.  Instead,  it  is  more  likely  that  he 
will  have  to  make  a conscious  effort  to  obtain  input  regarding  needs. 

The  identification  of  these  needs  implies  three  interrelated  steps: 

(1)  a determination  of  the  decision  questions  that  the  project 
will  immediately  or  ultimately  face,' 

(2)  the  identification  of  the  persons  and  institutions  to  make 
these  decisions  (the  decis ion-makers) J 

(3)  a determination  of  the  information  requirements  of  the 
deci s ion-makers . 

To  aid  the  evaluator  in  more  fully  understanding  the  nature  of 
this  input,  a number  of  different  types  of  decisions  have  been  identi- 
fied that  may  be  involved  in  a curriculum  project.  Later  in  this 
chapter,  decision-makers  usually  associated  with  each  decision  type  will 
be  identified. 

A.  Developmental  decisions  are  directly  concerned  with  the  in- 
novation itself,  with  respect  to  the  adequacy,  appropriateness, 
feasibility,  correctness,  sequencing,  and/or  optimization  of  the  program 
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or  its  parts.  The  decision  is  one  of  approval  (accept,  reject, 
modify) . 

B.  Operat ional  decisions  concern  the  project  procedures  and 
schedu 1 e. 

C.  Adm i n? s trat ? ve  decisions  concern  the  effects  of  the  innova- 
tive curriculum  and  the  project  on  the  school  in  which  they  operate. 

They  are  especially  concerned  with  the  project's  effects  on  other  courses 
or  other  functions  of  the  school,  the  cost  of  the  project  to  the  school 
(all  costs,  monetary  and  otherwise),  and  how  the  Innovation  fits  with 
the  purposes  of  the  school.  In  addition,  this  type  of  decision  would 
consider  the  extent  to  which  the  project  meets  commitments  itt  has  made 

in  agreement  with  the  administrative  decision-makers.  The  decision  here 
is  one  of  permission  (go,  no  go,  modify  program). 

D.  Policy  decisions  are  those  concerned  with  the  extent  to 
which  the  innovative  curriculum  and  the  project  fit  with  the  societal 
purposes  and  goals,  with  how  they  relate  to  parental  goals  for  the 
children  involved,  and  with  possible  detrimental  effects  that  the  pro- 
gram might  have. 

E.  Support  decisions  include  those  related  to  appropriation 
and  allocation  of  funds,  space,  and  time,  and  those  related  to  public 
opinion. 

F.  Professional  decisions  are  those  concerned  with  how  the 
products  of  the  project  and  curriculum  correspond  with  the  goals  of  the 
profession  (science  education),  with  the  processes  used  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  curriculum  innovation,  with  the  adequacy  of  the  evaluation, 
with  the  success  of  the  innovation  in  meeting  its  own  goals,  and  with 
the  implications  of  the  project  and  evaluation  for  other  areas  of 


science  education. 
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G.  Dissemination  decisions  are  concerned  with  the  saleability 
of  the  program  to  others,  the  effectiveness  of  the  diffusion  process, 
the  form  in  which  the  new  program  will  be  most  suitable  to  other  schools 

H.  Adoption  decisions  concern  the  applicability  of  this  innova- 
tion to  other  school  situations,  the  success  of  the  innovation  in 
meeting  its  own  goals,  the  program's  success  and  cost  in  comparison 
with  other  possible  approaches  (especially  any  it  might  replace),  the 
extent  and  ease  with  which  the  program  fits  with  the  goals  of  interested 
schools,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  program  might  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  interested  schools. 

Nearly  anyone  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  a curriculum 
development  project  could  be  a potential  decision-maker.  This  knowledge 
however,  is  of  little  help  in  determining  the  criteria  for  the  evalua- 
tion. A list  of  such  decision-makers  may  be  of  help: 

1.  Project  Personnel  (includes  director,  staff,  evaluators, 
and  in  some  cases  the  cooperating  teachers.) 

2.  Professional  Educators 

3.  Other  Science  Teachers 

4.  Students 

5.  Parents 

6.  Lay  Publ ic 

7.  School  Faculty 

8.  Principal 

9.  District  Supervisor 

10.  District  Superintendent 

11.  School  Board 

12.  State  School  Officials 

13-  Other  School  or  School  District  Administrators 

14.  Funding  Agency 

15 . Publ i shers 

16.  Political  Power  Structures  (formal  and  informal) 

The  main  usefulness  of  this  list  is  to  insure  that  no  important 
decision-maker  is  overlooked  in  establishing  the  criteria.  Some  on 
this  list  may  seem,  at  first,  to  play  a trivial  role  as  a decision- 
maker. Each  can,  however,  in  the  appropriate  circumstances,  be  a very 
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powerf u 1 dec i s i on— me ker . For  examp 1 e , students  have  very  d i rec t ev i dence 
about  the  success  of  the  program,  but  their  basis  for  comparison  might 
be  goals  other  than  the  goals  of  the  project.  To  neglect  their  roles  as 
decision-makers  could,  in  some  situations,  lead  to  serious  difficulties 
and  misinformation  in  other  aspects  of  the  evaluation. 

More  useful,  perhaps,  would  be  a consideration  of  each  type  of 
decision  along  with  the  decision-maker  who  will  most  likely  make  the 
decision. 

Developmental  decisions  are  most  often  made  by  project  personnel. 
Operational  decisions,  too,  are  most  often  part  of  the  function  of 
project  personnel.  Administrative  decisions  are  made  by  school  district 
supervisors  and  administrators,  the  school  principal  and  other  school 
administrators,  and  in  some  cases  the  school  faculty.  Policy  decisions 
are  most  likely  the  function  of  the  school  board,  the  district  superin- 
tendent, and  other  local,  state,  and  federal  legal  bodies.  Parents  and 
members  of  informal  political  power  structures  may  also  play  significant 
roles  in  policy  decisions.  If  important  decisions  are  to  be  made,  it 
would  be  worthwhile  to  determine  which  decision-makers  truly  wield  the 
power  concerning  a curriculum  development  project. 

Support  decisions  should  be  considered  with  respect  to  the  types 
of  support.  Appropriation  support  decisions  might  be  made  by  public  or 
private  funding  agencies  and  by  various  legal  bodies.  Allocational 
support  decisions  are  more  likely  to  be  made  by  school  and  district  ad- 
ministrators. In  each  of  these  two  cases  there  also  may  be  a less 
formal  decision-making  structure  that  is  no  less  important.  Students, 
parents,  other  teachers,  and  the  lay  public  (especially  mass  media  per- 
sonnel) are  the  decision-makers  for  public  opinion  support  decisions. 
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Professional  decisions  are  made  by  science  educators,  members  of 
professional  societies,  and  journal  editors.  Dissemination  decisions 
are  made  by  publishers  and  funding  agencies  as  well  as  by  project  per- 
sonnel. Adoption  decisions  are  primarily  the  concern  of  administrators 
of  other  schools  and  school  districts. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  determine  the  specific  decision  needs  of 
the  various  decision-makers.  In  some  instances,  an  evaluator  will  have 
to  make  an  educated  guess  about  these  needs.  In  some  cases  a personal 
interview  or  questionnaire  might  help.  Often  getting  to  know  the 
decision-maker  and  becoming  able  to  communicate  freely  with  him  will  be 
of  great  importance.  Once  communication  lines  have  been  established, 
frequent  interaction  with  the  decision-maker  could  provide  insight  that 
would  enable  the  evaluator  to  recognize  changes  in  information  needs  and 
to  have  a better  basis  for  establishing  priorities.  For  example,  in 
some  cases  the  decision-maker  may  already  have  sufficient  Information. 

To  provide  more  would  be  wasteful  of  limited  resources.  In  another 
case,  the  evaluator  may  notice  a need  for  information  that  the  decision- 
maker is  hesitant  to  request.  These  are  seldom  acknowledged  but  very 
important  problems  that  the  evaluator  must  consider. 

In  the  past  few  years,  a substantial  number  of  alternative 
purposes  for  evaluation  have  been  identified.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
recent  articles  in  evaluation  literature  are  treatises  on  one  or  more 
purposes  for  evaluation  that  have,  in  the  past,  been  given  Inadequate 
consideration  or  even  been  ignored.  One  useful  way  to  consider  these 
alternatives  is  in  relation  to  time.  That  is,  at  what  point  in  time 
relative  to  the  progress  of  the  project  is  this  information  needed  by 
the  decision-maker  concerned?  A fairly  complete  set  of  alternative 
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purposes  may  be  obtained  by  examining  articles  of  the  type  mentioned 
above  and  grouping  alternative  purposes  with  respect  to  time  as  illus- 
trated below. 

Before  the  curriculum  development  and  trial  use  of  an  innovation 
formally  begins,  decision-makers  may  require  evaluation  conducted  for 
the  following  purposes: 

1.  Assessment  of  Social  Setting.  (Alkin,  1970.)  This  includes 
consideration  of  the  social  and  political  atmosphere,  identification  of 
community  goals,  general  education  goals,  school  goals,  and  educational 
needs;  and  determination  of  the  relationship  of  each  of  these  to  the 
project  goals  and  plans. 

2.  Context  Assessment.  ( Stuff  1 ebeam,  1969.)  This  includes  the 
identification  of  the  specific  problems  with  which  the  project  will  be 
concerned,  and  the  establishment  of  project  goals  and  overall  plans. 

3.  Antecedent  Assessment.  (Stake,  1 969 . ) The  purpose  of 
antecedent  assessment  is  to  establish  bench  marks  for  future  reference 
and  description.  Some  of  the  many  items  that  could  be  considered  are; 
description  of  the  learner;  description  of  the  teacher;  description  of 
the  school  setting;  adequacy  of  the  classroom  and  equipment;  class 
size;  sex  of  students  and  teacher;  class  period  length;  class  norms; 
individual  ability  and  achievement  levels;  and  previous  exposure  of 
students  and  teachers  to  the  subject  area  and  related  areas. 

During  the  actual  curriculum  development  and  trial  phase  of  the 
project,  decision-makers  require  information  from  evaluations  designed 
for  a number  of  different  purposes.  For  example; 

1.  Assessment  of  the  Developmental  Process.  (Grobman,  1968.) 
Such  evaluation  could  be  concerned  with  two  aspects  of  the  developmental 
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process,  the  process  followed  by  the  project  in  creating  the  innovation 
and  the  process  followed  in  the  diffusion  of  the  program  developed.  The 
monetary  costs,  allocation  of  personnel,  time  expended,  and  effective- 
ness of  the  process  would  be  of  interest  in  each  case. 

2.  Study  of  Transactions.  (Stake,  1969.)  This  refers  to  the 
determination  of  what  is  actually  occurring  in  the  classroom  and  the  re- 
lationship between  these  observations  and  the  intentions  of  the  project. 

3.  Format ive.  (Scriven,  1967.)  The  purpose  of  formative 
evaluation  is  to  provide  information  for  the  improvement  of  the  program 
being  developed  while  the  development  is  under  way.  Grobman  suggests 
that  such  evaluation  could  be  concerned  with  the  micro-level  (specific 
activities,  approaches,  sequencing,  etc.)  or  the  macro-level  (the  entire 
program  or  major  components  of  the  program)  and  would  need  to  consider 
each  of  the  three  domains  (cognitive,  affective,  and  psychomotor). 
(Grobman,  1970.) 

*+.  Individual  Pupil  Monitoring.  (Lindvalland  Cox,  1970.) 

This  purpose  becomes  important  when  the  project  is  concerned  with  the 
effects  of  the  program  on  individual  students  rather  than,  or  in  ad- 
dition to,  its  effects  on  groups  of  students  or  on  the  average  effects 
on  al 1 students . 

5.  Identification  of  Dysfunctional  Outcomes.  (Grobman,  1970.) 
Monitoring  for  detrimental  effects  is  seldom  included  in  curriculum 
project  evaluation.  Yet,  as  Grobman  points  out,  "they  may  be  far  more 
detrimental  than  is  generally  realized  ...  dysfunctional  outcomes  may 
outweigh  any  gains  that  are  achieved"  (Grobman,  1970,  p.  200). 

Many  decisions  are  made  after  a project  has  completed  a trial 
run  or  after  the  entire  project  has  been  completed.  Such  decisions 
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may  require  the  use  of  data  that  have  been  collected  throughout  the 
duration  of  the  project.  Evaluation  aimed  to  assist  in  such  decisions 
may  be  grouped  according  to  the  following  purposes. 

1.  Summative.  (Scriven,  1 967 - ) Summative  evaluation  includes 
any  evaluation  whose  purpose  it  is  to  describe  the  finished  output  of 
the  project.  Some  evaluations  that  could  be  included  in  this  category 
are; 

a.  product  and  activity  description,  so  that  the  product  can 
be  replicated  to  the  extent  possible  and  desired  by  adopting  schools  or 
by  other  projects; 

b.  extent  of  goal  achievement,  for  the  purpose  of  program 
certification  in  each  of  the  three  domains*, 

c.  comparative  effectiveness,  again  for  program  certifica- 
tion; 

d.  determination  of  causality,  that  is  the  relationship  of 
results  to  the  operation  of  the  program,  to  improve  chances  of  repeata- 
bility; and 

e.  identification  of  unintended  outcomes  both  advantageous 
and  detrimental . 

2.  Long-Term  Effects.  These  effects  can  be  studied  in  all 
three  domains  relative  to  the  effects  of  the  program  on  students  and  the 
effects  of  the  project  on  science  education. 

Criteria  can  be  influenced  intentionally  and  unintentionally, 
desirably  and  undesirably  by  a number  of  factors.  Whether  or  not  these 
factors  can  or  should  be  controlled,  they  should  be  acknowledged.  Cri- 
teria should  be  selected  with  some  idea  in  mind  of  how  that  selection 
is  affected  by  such  influences.  Some  of  the  more  important  of  these 
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factors  are  personal  values,  societal  values,  and  the  impetus  and  goals 
of  the  project. 

The  personal  values  of  the  project  director  and  staff  and  of  the 
evaluator  will  have  significant  effects  on  the  selection  of  criteria  and 
on  the  entire  evaluation  as  well.  In  research,  the  effects  of  personal 
values  on  experimentation  are  called  "biases"  and  are  treated  as  poten- 
tial sources  of  error.  Since  evaluation  deals  with  "real,"  uncontrolled 
situations,  such  biases  may  be  an  integral  part  of  the  situation  and 
probably  play  an  important  role  in  the  development  of  the  program  itself. 
Some  recommend  that  evaluation  be  carried  out  by  evaluators  external  to 
the  project  for  just  that  reason.  The  assumption  is  that  the  value 
system  of  the  external  evaluator  will  not  be  as  intimately  tied  to  the 
development  of  the  program  as  would  be  those  of  the  project  personnel. 
Consequently,  he  would  be  able  to  evaluate  the  program  more  objectively. 
In  the  situation  that  the  project  director  or  the  evaluator  is  also  the 
decision-maker,  then  his  values  must  be  considered  as  legitimate  factors 
in  establishing  the  criteria.  When  he  is  not  the  decision-maker,  the 
influence  of  his  value  systems  may  mislead  the  evaluation  efforts  to 
produce  information  that  is  not  desirable  or  acceptable  to  the  decision- 
maker. It  may  even  lead  to  a poor  choice  of  criteria  at  the  outset  of 
evaluation.  For  example,  when  attempting  to  establish  criteria,  per- 
sonal values  might  effect  the  evaluator's  perception  of  the 
decision-maker's  needs,  might  effect  the  priority  given  the  various 
needs  identified,  or  might  cause  the  evaluator  to  automatically  elimi- 
nate potential  purposes  for  the  evaluation  from  consideration. 

To  attempt  any  comprehensive  listing  of  personal  values  is  be- 
yond the  scope  of  this  paper.  However,  a number  of  examples  are  given 
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below  in  the  hope  that  they  will  provide  some  insight  into  how  the 
reader's  own  values  might  effect  his  evaluation  activities.  Some  pos- 
sible personal  values  or  things  valued  would  be;  cooperation, 
competition;  knowing,  wondering;  change,  stability;  newness,  tradition; 
quality,  quantity;  individuality,  socialization;  independence,  conform- 
ity; ends,  means;  technological  production,  environmental  conservation; 
regimentation,  flexibility. 

An  evaluator  needs  to  understand  his  own  values  with  respect  to 
the  project  and  with  respect  to  the  values  of  the  project  personnel.  If 
he  is  internal  to  the  project  (that  is,  a member  of  the  project  staff), 
then  such  understanding  will  permit  greater  objectivity.  If  he  is  ex- 
ternal to  the  project  (hired  for  the  purpose  of  evaluation),  then  this 
will  allow  him  to  better  anticipate  and  avoid  any  misunderstandings  of 
the  project  goals  and  any  points  of  conflict  between  his  value  system 
and  those  of  the  project  personnel. 

Other  sources  of  influence  in  the  selection  of  criteria  for  the 
evaluation  are  the  societal  values  and  character  of  the  community  in 
which  the  evaluation  is  taking  place.  Presently,  there  is  substantial 
conflict  and  confusion  concerning  values  in  our  culture.  There  is 
little  acceptance  of  common  values  and  frequently  little  agreement  be- 
tween our  espoused  values  and  our  characteristic  actions.  In  nearly 
every  American  community  a number  of  different  value  systems  can  be 
identified  and  associated  with  various  socio-economic  groups,  political 
groups,  interest  groups,  business  groups,  and  religious  grpups.  Each 
different  group  may  represent  a different  value  system  so  that  there  is 
no  one  set  of  accepted  community  values.  However,  there  may  be  one  or 
more  systems  of  values  that  can  be  identified  as  predominant  in  the 
communi ty. 
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Whether  or  not  their  values  are  predominant,  various  groups  may 
try  to  influence  the  selection  of  criteria.  Pressure  groups  or  political 
bodies  may  intentionally  attempt  to  direct  the  evaluation  toward  some 
particular  aspect  of  the  program.  For  example,  an  interest  group  might 
insist  on  knowing  the  extent  to  which  the  project  is  teaching  values 
with  which  the  group  agrees.  Various  decision-makers  who  feel  that  they 
represent  the  community  may  desire  that  their  decision  needs  be  given  a 
high  priority. 

The  social  climate  of  a community  may  be  evidence  of  harmony  or 
conflict  among  the  values  of  the  various  groups  mentioned  above.  There 
will  be  some  communities  in  which  traditional  values  are  evident.  In 
such  communities,  the  way  in  which  the  participants  in  an  evaluation  re- 
spond to  the  evaluator's  attempts  to  obtain  information  will  be 
influenced  by  their  traditional  values  and  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
aims  of  the  evaluator  correspond  with  those  values.  In  a community  in 
which  value  conflicts  are  prevalent,  it  may  be  profitable  to  the  project 
both  educationally  and  politically  for  the  evaluator  to  consider  the  in- 
fluence of  the  project  on  the  values  of  the  participants.  For  example, 
there  is  currently  much  controversy  about  environmental  problems  and 
their  solutions.  In  communities  deeply  involved  in  such  controversy 
a higher  priority  might  be  assigned  to  the  evaluation  of  the  program 
related  to  the  environmental  controversy. 

In  another  respect,  the  social  climate  or  various  pressure 
groups  can  effect  the  selection  of  evaluation  criteria  by  effecting  the 
project  itself.  For  example,  in  a number  of  communities  the  teaching 
of  sex  education  in  public  schools  has  been  strongly  challenged.  In 
another  case  a community  banned  the  use  of  the  course,  Man;  A Course  of 
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_Study,  in  its  school  system.  In  at  least  one  state,  many  of  the  national 
curriculum  project  courses  were  banned  because  of  their  indirect  asso- 
ciation with  the  Biological  Sciences  Curriculum  Study  which  teaches 
evolution.  Any  other  project  developing  materials  for  use  In  these  com- 
munities which  are  similar  in  nature  to  the  programs  mentioned,  or  which 
might  be  seen  as  similarly  threatening,  could  face  similar  difficulties. 
Such  pressures  could  result  in  distorted  and  misleading  evaluative  data. 
Evaluation  criteria  in  such  a situation  must  be  carefully  chosen. 

Many  of  the  influences  of  societal  values  presently  may  not  be 
evident,  especially  since  curriculum  development  projects  Off ten  proceed 
quietly  and  in  partial  isolation.  As  the  demand  for  accourctab  i 1 i ty  in 
education  increases  and  becomes  more  a part  of  curriculum  development, 
so  will  the  obviousness  of  societal  influences. 

To  adequately  select  criteria,  the  evaluator  must  understand  why 
a project  exists  and  what  it  hopes  to  accomplish.  This  assumes  that  the 
project  personnel  have  carefully  documented  the  impetus  for  the  project 
and  have  clearly  established  the  goals  which  it  hopes  to  achieve.  Cer- 
tainly, as  new  impetus  arises,  goals  may  shift.  As  they  do,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  evaluator  to  remain  aware  of  these  :shlfts  and  to 
adjust  the  criteria  for  the  evaluation  in  order  to  be  consistent  with 
the  new  foci . 

The  impetus  for  curriculum  development  projects  usually  comes 
from  frustration  with  the  present  curriculum  and  from  an  awareness  of 
the  existence  of  social  forces  that  are  significantly  affecting  our 
lives,  and  yet,  are  not  adequately  treated  in  the  current  curriculum. 

Some  of  the  social  forces  that  are  now  of  primary  importance  to  our 
future  are;  rapidly  changing  values  and  morality  (especially  concerning 
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sex  and  drugs),'  the  changing  status  of  minorities;  social  recognition 
of  environmental  degradation;  student  dissent;  student  alienation; 
urbanization;  rapid  scientific  advancement;  the  knowledge  explosion; 
women's  liberation;  the  possibility  of  world  destruction;  cybernation 
and  computerization;  and  the  rapid  change  in  nearly  all  aspects  of  life. 

From  such  social  forces  curriculum  projects  have  developed  a 
wide  range  of  goals.  A more  careful  analysis  of  the  impetus  and  goals 
of  local  unified  science  projects  will  be  considered  in  the  next 
chapter. 

Process 

The  process  of  the  identification  of  criteria  consists  of  the 
consideration  of  the  alternatives  in  terms  of  the  evaluation  needs  and 
the  internal  and  external  influences  on  evaluation.  This  entails 
finding  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

(1)  What  decisions  are  appropriate  to  the  project  or  are 
necessary  for  its  continued  operation  and  improvement? 

(2)  Who  are  the  decision-makers  for  these  decisions? 

(3)  What  are  the  informational  needs  of  these  decision-makers? 

(4)  What  alternative  purposes  for  evaluation  are  available? 

(5)  Which  of  these  alternative  purposes  are  suited  to  meet 
the  information  needs? 

(6)  Which  alternatives  are  not  appropriate  in  relation  to  the 
project  goals  and  the  community  needs? 

As  potential  purposes  for  the  evaluation  are  identified,  the 
following  question  must  also  be  answered.  What  priorities  should  be 
placed  on  these  possible  purposes  for  evaluation? 
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Throughout  this  process  the  evaluator  must  continually  be  aware 
of  the  biases  introduced  by  the  personal  values  of  both  the  project  di- 
rector and  himself. 

Output  - v 

The  result  of  the  process  of  the  identification  of  criteria 
should  be  the  specification  of  the  potential  purposes  for  the  evaluation 
that  are  deemed  appropriate  and  needed.  This  should  include  specifica- 
tion of  the  type  of  information,  the  decision-maker,  the  focus,  and  the 
specific  questions  involved.  In  addition,  the  priority  assigned  to  each 
potential  purpose  and  the  rationale  for  the  assignment  of  that  priority 
should  also  be  indicated.  A single,  hypothetical,  curriculum  develop- 
ment project  evaluation  will  be  used  as  an  example  to  illustrate  the 
output  of  each  of  the  component  processes  considered  in  this  chapter. 

The  hypothetical  project  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  interdis- 
ciplinary science  laboratory  experiences  and  materials  for  use  in  the 
unified  science  program  of  the  sponsoring  school,,  and  possibly  for  use 
in  other  schools  having  unified  science  programs.  The  discussion  of 
this  example  project  is  not  intended  to  suggest  that  the  evaluation  in- 
dicated for  this  project  represents  the  ideal  evaluation  of  unified 
science  projects  or  even  the  best  evaluation  for  this  particular  project. 
Different  projects  will  be  faced  with  different  criteria  and  different 
constraints;  thus  their  evaluations  must  also  differ.  The  example  is, 
however,  intended  to  serve  as  an  illustration  of  one  possible  evaluation 
of  a project  of  this  type,  and  to  clarify  the  nature  of  the  output  from 
each  component  process. 

For  example,  the  evaluator  of  the  hypothetical  project  might  in- 
clude the  following  as  some  of  the  potential  purposes  for  the  evaluation: 
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(1)  To  provide  formative  information  to  the  project  staff 
concerning  the  development  of  a set  of  interdisciplinary  science  labora- 
tories with  respect  to  the  feasibility,  the  practicality,  and  the 
instructional  approach  (inquiry  versus  post  hoc  verification)  of  these 

1 aborator i es  ; 

(2)  To  provide  summative  information  to  any  interdisciplinary 
science  program  that  might  consider  using  these  laboratories  (a)  re- 
garding their  cumulative  effects  on  student  approaches  to  interdiscipli- 
nary problems  independently,  and  on  student  interest  in  science,  and 

\ 

(b)  regarding  the  specific  setting  and  methods  used  in  the  pilot  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  laboratory  space  and  apparatus,  number  of  students, 
number  and  qualifications  of  teachers,  length  of  time  allotted,  roles  of 
the  teacher  and  student,  and  pre-  and  post- 1 aboratory  preparations; 

(3)  To  provide  summative  information  to  the  funding  agency  re- 
garding the  processes  used  in  the  general  development  and  evaluation  of 
the  laboratories,  the  development  of  each  specific  laboratory,  general- 
izations about  the  success  of  each  laboratory,  and  the  cost  of  the 
process ; 

(4)  To  provide  information  on  long-term  effects  to  schools  or 
school  systems  interested  in  using  the  laboratories  regarding  the  re- 
tention of  the  learnings  described  in  number  (2)  above; 

(5)  To  provide  the  science  education  profession  with  summary 
information  concerning  the  results  of  the  total  evaluation  program. 

Additional  insight  can  be  gained  by  placing  these  same  purposes 
in  outline  form  and  including  priorities  indicating  the  relative  im- 
portance to  the  project  of  each  of  the  potential  purposes.  The  format 
for  the  outlining  is  illustrated  below; 
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Purpose  Priority  Sub-Priority 

I.  Type  of  information  (Ranked  1 to  5,  where 

A.  Decision-maker  1 js  high  priority) 

1.  Focus 

a.  Specific  question 

The  Roman  numerals  designate  the  type  of  information  required. 
Capital  letters  designate  the  decision-maker  for  whom  the  information  is 
to  be  obtained.  The  focus  of  each  purpose  is  listed  with  Arabic  numerals. 
Finally,  the  specific  questions  to  be  asked  for  each  purpose  are  desig- 
nated by  lower  case  letters.  The  priorities  are  ranked  one  through 
five,  with  five  being  the  lowest  priority. 


I. 


Purpose 

Formative  Information 
A.  Project  staff 

1.  Development  of  interdisci- 

Priori ty 

Sub-Prior 

pi  inary  laboratories 

1 

a.  Feas ibi 1 i ty 

(3) 

b.  Pract i cab i 1 i ty 

(0 

c.  Teaching  technique 

Summative  Information 
A.  Other  unified  science  programs 
1.  Cumulative  effects  of 

(2) 

laboratories 

a.  Student  approach  to  in- 
vestigate interdisci- 

2 

pi i nary  problems 
b . Student  ability  to 

investigate  interdisci- 

(2) 

pi  inary  problems 
c.  Student  interest  in 

(3) 

science 

(1) 

2.  Specific  setting  and  methods 
a.  Laboratory  space  and 

3 

apparatus 

b.  Number  and  nature  of 

(4) 

students 

c.  Number  and  qualifications 

(3) 

of  teachers 

(3) 

d.  Time  a 1 lotted 

e.  Roles  of  students  and 

(3) 

teachers 

f.  Pre-  and  post- laboratory 

(2) 

preparations 

(2) 
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Purpose 

B.  Funding  Agency 

1.  Process  used  in  laboratory 
development 

a.  General  approach 

b.  Each  laboratory 

c.  Generalizations  with 
respect  to  success 

d.  Cost 

2.  Process  used  in  evaluation 

a.  General  approach 

b.  Each  laboratory 

c.  Generalizations  with 
respect  to  success 

d.  Cost 

III.  Long-Term  Effects 

A.  Other  interested  schools  and 
school  systems 

1.  Retention  of  learning  in 
all  areas  listed  under 

I l-A-1 

IV.  Total  Summary 

A.  Science  education  profession 
1.  Results  of  total  evaluation 
program 


Priority  Sub-Priority 


(1) 


(1) 


3 


4 


The  stating  of 
plishes  two  things, 
assigned  arbi trari ly 
rationale  will  be  of 
tential  purposes  due 
optimization. 


rationale  for  the  assignment  of  priorities  accom- 
First,  it  diminishes  the  chance  of  priorities  being 
or  on  the  basis  of  personal  bias.  Second,  these 
help  as  the  evaluator  eliminates  some  of  the  po- 
to  the  constraints  considered  in  the  process  of 


Purpose 


Rationale 


Priori ty  Sub-Priori 


I. 


a. 

Very  important  to  program  devel- 
opment 1 

Information  available  on  similar 

programs 

(3) 

b. 

Crucial  to  success  of  program 

(0 

c. 

Important  for  ultimate  success 

of  program 

(2) 

±1 
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Purpose 


Rationale 


Priori ty 


II.  A 1.  Important  for  encouraging  use 
of  materials  in  other  schools 
and  determines  extent  that 
goals  are  met 

a.  A major  goal  of  project 

b.  A major  goal  of  project 

c.  Primary  goal  of  project 


2 


II.  A 2. 


a. 


b. 


c. 


d. 


e. 


f. 


Important  for  interested  schools 
to  determine  suitability  and  for 
repl ication 

Not  considered  ideal  and  prob- 
ably not  dupl i cable 
Will  give  some  indication  of 
suitability  for  interested 
schools 

Will  give  some  indication  of 
suitability  for  interested 
schools 

May  assist  interested  schools  in 
planning 

Important  as  an  illustrative 
model 

Important  as  an  illustrative 
model 


3 


II.  B 1. 
a. 

through 

d. 

II.  B 2. 
a. 

through 

d. 

III. 


Required  by  funding  agency 
As  required 

Required  by  funding  agency 
As  required 

Provides  additional  information 
on  achievement  of  goals 


1 


3 


Sub-Prior?  tv 


(2) 

(3) 

(1) 


(*> 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(2) 

(2) 


(1) 


(1) 


IV.  Will  give  professional  recog- 

nition and  promote  unified 
science  approach  4 

There  are  many  potential  purposes  that  would  be  appropriate  for 


this  particular  project.  The  example  identifies  only  a few  of  the  pur- 


poses that  the  project  evaluator  might  consider. 
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l.b.  Identification  of  Constraints 

I nput 

The  Input  for  the  process  of  identifying  constraints  is  grouped 
into  constraining  factors  and  mitigating  factors.  The  project's  finan- 
cial situation,  the  availability,  number,  and  qualifications  of 
evaluation  personnel  (limitations  on  evaluation  personnel),  the  present 
state  of  the  project  in  terms  of  time,  progress,  and  location,  the 
ethics  of  evaluation,  the  political  environment,  and  the  availability  of 
needed  resources  are  some  of  the  constraining  factors  that  the  evaluator 
must  take  into  account.  Mitigating  factors,  those  which  lessen  the  ef- 
fects of  the  constraints,  include  sources  of  additional  funds,  volunteer 
assistance,  opportunities  for  the  evaluation  personnel  to  improve  their 
evaluative  skills,  evaluative  information  that  may  already  be  available, 
and  the  enhancing  effects  of  good  public  relations  (Figure  4). 

Consideration  of  financial  constraints  basically  consists  of 
asking  the  question,  "How  much  evaluation  can  the  project  afford?"  If 
the  evaluation  is  carefully  planned  before  funding  is  sought,  then  much 
of  this  problem  can  be  avoided  by  requesting  an  amount  adequate  for  the 
needs  of  the  evaluation  desired.  Even  so,  unexpected  cutbacks  or  partial 
funding  can  introduce  additional  financial  constraints.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  support  for  the  evaluation  comes  from  local  sources,  then 
the  total  amount  available  to  the  project  may  be  more  limited  and  may  be 
allocated  before  the  evaluation  plans  are  fully  formalized.  Some  of  the 
budget  items  that  must  be  considered  include  evaluation  materials  (tests 
and  score  sheets),  computer  time  for  scoring  and  analysis,  reporting 
costs  (determined  by  the  form  of  the  report),  and  salaries  for  the  eval- 
uator, assistants,  secretarial  help,  and  consultants.  If  the  project 
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lb.  IDENTIFICATION  OF  CONSTRAINTS 


CONSTRAINING 

FACTORS 


MITIGATING 

FACTORS 


Figure  k. — Flow  Chart  for  Identification  of  Constraints 
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involves  several  schools,  then  the  cost  of  communication  with  these 
schools  and  transportation  for  visits  to  the  schools  must  also  be  in- 
cluded. Other  costs  such  as  conferences  for  feedback  purposes, 
instrument  construction,  and  office  space  may  also  be  important  budget 
cons i derations . 

A second  constraint  concerns  the  personnel  designated  as  part 
of  the  evaluation  staff.  What  is  the  staff  al location  for  evaluation? 

Is  there  an  evaluation  director,  an  evaluation  team,  a group  of  assist- 
ants, or  consultant  help?  Are  these  people  employed  full-time, 
part-time,  or  are  they  expected  to  conduct  the  evaluation  in  their 
spare  time?  What  other  responsibilities  do  the  members  of  the  evalu- 
ation team  have?  Are  they  expected  to  bear  responsibilities  in  other 
areas  of  the  project  (curriculum  development,  administration,  public 
relations,  management)?  Finally,  what  qualifications  do  the  members  of 
the  evaluation  team  have  concerning  both  the  process  of  evaluation  and 
the  subject  area,  unified  science? 

In  the  small-scale  project,  frequently  only  one  or  two  people, 
employed  part-time,  are  assigned  to  the  task  of  evaluation.  Often 
these  evaluation  personnel  have  had  only  minimal  formal  training  in 
evaluation.  Just  as  frequently,  they  are  also  expected  to  be  full  par- 
ticipants in  the  curriculum  development  process.  In  this  situation, 
the  evaluation  must  be  limited  due  to  the  inability  of  one  or  two  per- 
sons to  handle  an  extensive  evaluation.  Multiple  responsibilities  can 
also  produce  conflict  among  roles.  A person  without  the  necessary 
qualifications  will  need  more  time  and  fewer  additional  responsibilities 
than  would  an  experienced  evaluator  in  order  to  carefully  plan  the 
evaluation. 
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Although  an  adequate  number  of  evaluation  personnel  having 
sufficient  time  and  excellent  qualifications  would  be  ideal,  such  a 
situation  seldom  exists.  Due  to  personnel  limitations  many  evaluators 
are  faced  with  the  choice  of  inadequate  evaluation  or  no  evaluation  at 
all.  In  that  situation,  the  evaluator  must  be  aware  of  his  limitations 
and  modify  the  extent  of  the  evaluation  so  that  the  evaluation  attempted 
will  be  meani ngf u 1 . 

A related  limitation  is  the  amount  of  space  available  to  the 
project  evaluation.  Evaluation  requires  careful  filing,  rapid  access  to 
files  and  to  evaluation  schedules,  and  work  space.  Without  this,  the 
evaluation  can  become  much  more  time  consuming  and  could  be  plagued  by 
the  losses  of  evaluative  data. 

Another  critical  constraint  is  the  state  of  the  project  when  the 
evaluation  is  begun.  At  what  stage  is  the  project,  early  planning,  late 
planning,  or  implementation?  The  later  in  the  project  the  evaluation 
begins,  the  more  restricted  the  evaluation.  For  example,  if  evaluation 
begins  late  in  the  trial  use  of  project  materials,  formative  evaluation 
could  be  used  for  only  part  of  the  curriculum  development.  Any  sum- 
mative  evaluation  to  determine  change  in  student  achievement  or  behavior 
would  be  severely  limited  due  to  lack  of  base-line  data,  that  is,  infor- 
mation about  the  subject's  abilities,  attitudes,  and  knowledge 
before  exposure  to  the  project  materials.  However,  there  is  still  much 
worthwhile  evaluation  that  can  occur  if  the  constraints  of  the  situation 
are  understood. 

Other  questions  pertinent  to  the  state  of  the  project  are;  Has 
adequate  time  been  planned  for  analysis  and  reporting?  Does  enough  time 
remain  to  develop  new  instruments  that  are  needed  or  must  existing  ones 
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be  used?  How  much  of  the  school  year  remains?  Does  the  physical 
location  of  the  project  limit  the  evaluation  in  any  way? 

The  availability  of  needed  resources  such  as  computer  services, 
consultant  help,  graduate  assistants,  schools  willing  to  cooperate  in 
the  testing  of  project  materials,  and  adequate  library  references  on 
evaluative  instruments  and  techniques  can  all  contribute  to  the  success 
of  an  evaluation. 

The  political  environment  is  a constraint  that  is  too  often  not 
considered.  The  primary  question  is  whether  the  environment  is  support- 
ive, friendly,  indifferent,  or  hostile.  A project  that  is  considered 
out  of  the  question  at  one  time  may  be  very  popular  several  years  later. 
Of  great  importance  is  the  determination  of  the  extent  to  which  system- 
atic evaluation  is  politically  feasible.  There  can  be  two  types  of 
experimentation,  replication  or  demonstration  of  the  known,  and  explora- 
tion of  the  unknown.  Funding  agencies,  school  administrators,  and  other 
decision-makers  are  often  intolerent  of  failure  or  insufficient  success. 
When  dealing  with  explorations  of  the  unknown,  there  is  a real  chance 
of  failure.  The  evaluator  must  know  how  much  failure  will  be  tolerated. 
If  the  environment  is  generally  hostile,  rather  than  jeopardize  the  en- 
tire project  on  the  basis  of  the  evaluation,  it  may  be  wise  to  evaluate 
it  in  parts. 

In  some  cases,  there  may  be  constraints  in  the  form  of  restric- 
tive laws  or  policies,  or  even  policies  that  would  specify  the  evaluation 
methods  to  be  used. 

The  final  constraint  considered  here  is  ethics.  This  also  is  an 
important  constraint  that  is  seldom  considered.  The  following  list  of 
questions  suggests  some  of  the  ethical  constraints  that  could  arise.  To 
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what  extent  is  the  evaluation  an  invasion  of  privacy?  Is  the  data 
col lec ted  under  false  pretenses  or  without  the  subject's  awareness?  Is 
testing  used  for  grading  as  well  as  evaluation?  Who,  other  than  the 
evaluators-;,,  will  have  access  to  the  evaluative  information?  How  much 
testing  can  you  impose  on  students  and  teachers  without  producing  nega- 
tive effects  or  infringing  on  their  rights? 

lir  identifying  constraints  it  is  important  to  realize  limita- 
tions and,  on  the  basis  of  these  limitations,  reduce  the  extent  of  the 
evaluation  to  a size  that  can  be  realistically  handled.  However,  there 
may  also  be  ways  in  which  the  effects  of  the  constraints  can  be  lessened 
by  mitigating  factors.  Location  of  sources  of  additional  funds  could 
certainly  ease  the  financial  constraints.  There  may  also  be  people 
willing  to  donate  time  to  assist  evaluation  for  college  credit,  for 
experience.,  or  simply  because  they  see  i t as  a worthwhile  project. 
Sometimes  the  donation  of  office  space  can  also  be  arranged.  If  the 
project  is  located  at  or  near  a college  or  university,  the  evaluators 
may  have  aw  opportunity  to  increase  their  competencies  in  the  use  of  the 
evaluation  process.  Much  evaluative  information  may  have  been  already 
collected  by  school  guidance  personnel  and  may  be  available  for  evalu- 
ative studies.  In  some  cases  this  could  be  a big  savings  in  time  and 
money..  Good  public  relations  and  favorable  press  coverage  may  effect 
the  political  climate  and  reduce  pressure  on  the  project  to  demonstrate 
total  success.  These  are  only  a few  mitigating  factors,  but  they  are 
factors  which  could  have  a significant  importance  to  the  success  of  the 
evaluation.  The  creative  evaluator  and  project  director  can  probably 
find  many  more  ways  to  circumvent  the  effects  of  constraints. 
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Process 

The  process  of  the  identification  of  constraints  consists  of 

four  steps. 

1.  The  determination  of  the  constraints  that  apply  to  the  par- 
ticular evaluation  in  question  through  a consideration  of  the  list  of 
possible  constraints  given  above  and  through  the  inclusion  of  additional 
constraints  as  necessary. 

2.  The  identification  of  any  factors  that  could  mitigate  the 
effects  of  the  constraints.  These  factors  would  be  taken  from  the 
above  list  and  from  the  imagination  of  the  evaluator. 

3.  The  final  identification  of  the  constraints  that  cannot  be 
controlled.  As  the  mitigating  factors  lessen  or  remove  the  effects  of 
constraining  factors,  the  list  of  effective  constraints  is  shortened  to 
a list  of  uncontrolled  constraints. 

4.  Determination  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  various 
constraints  identified.  This  importance  should  be  established  in  terms 
of  the  extent  and  seriousness  of  the  effects  of  the  constraints  on  the 
potential  purposes  for  the  evaluation. 

As  an  example  of  this  procedure,  consider  the  hypothetical, 
example  project  developing  and  pilot  testing  interdisciplinary  labora- 
tory experiences  and  materials  at  a large,  suburban  public  high  school. 
The  evaluator  is  a member  of  the  science  faculty  who  has  been  released 
part-time  to  work  with  the  project.  Among  the  constraints  this  evalu- 
ation faces  are  the  part-time  status  and  additional  responsibilities  of 
the  evaluator,  the  nature  of  the  school,  a lack  of  clerical  assistance, 
and  the  fact  that  the  project  was  well  underway  before  the  evaluator 
joined  the  project. 
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By  talking  with  professors  at  a nearby  university,  the  evaluator 
is  able  to  obtain  the  part-time  assistance  of  a graduate  student  who 
would  like  to  have  the  experience  of  working  with  the  project  and  will 
receive  credit  for  this  experience.  Through  post  hoc  questionnaires  and 
interviews  and  through  the  examination  of  the  school  records  of  the 
students,  the  evaluator  is  able  to  obtain  information  that  reflects  the 
nature  of  the  project  and  the  participants  before  he  became  associated 
with  the  project,  thus  reducing  the  effects  of  that  constraint. 

The  remaining  uncontrolled  constraints  which  the  evaluator  is 
unable  to  alter  are  his  own  additional  responsibilities  and  part-time 
status,  and  the  nature  of  the  school.  He  is  also  only  partially  able 
to  remove  the  constraints  of  his  late  start. 

Finally,  the  evaluator  determines  the  possible  relative  impor- 
tance of  these  constraints.  The  time  constraints  on  this  evaluator  are 
probably  very  important  in  limiting  the  extent  of  the  evaluation  and 
should  be  carefully  considered  so  that  the  quality  of  the  evaluation  is 
not  sacrificed.  The  nature  of  the  school  limits  the  general i zab i 1 i ty 
of  the  results  and  limits  the  evaluation  purposes  to  those  concerning 
this  student  population  or  similar  ones.  The  late  start  could  be  crucial 
because  of  the  loss  of  base  line  data  for  studies  of  change  in  student 
learning  or  attitudes.  Any  systematic  formative  evaluation  of  materials 

developed  and  tested  would  be  hampered  by  the  need  for  additional  trials. 

/ 

Output  / 

The  output  from  the  process  of  identification  of  constraints  is 
simply  a listing  of  the  uncontrolled  constraints  and  their  relative  im- 
portance. For  the  hypothetical  example  project, such  a list  could  take 
the  form  shown  below: 
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Uncontrolled  Constraints  Importance 

1.  Time  limitations  on  evaluator  1.  Limits  amount  of  evaluation  that 

can  be  successfully  attempted. 

2.  Nature  of  project  school  2.  Limits  general izabi 1 i ty  and 

purposes  of  the  project. 

3.  Late  start  of  evaluation  3.  Limits  studies  of  change  due  to 

loss  of  base  line  data.  Limits 
formative  evaluation  to  untried 
materials  or  special  retrials. 

I I Optimization 

I nput 

The  primary  input  into  the  optimization  process  are  the  poten- 
tial purposes  for  the  evaluation  and  the  constraints  of  the  situation. 
These  input,  along  with  the  relative  costs  of  the  potential  purposes, 
permit  the  evaluator  to  make  a final  decision  about  the  purposes  of  the 
evaluation.  An  additional  input  concerning  the  project  plans  permits 
the  evaluator  to  examine  the  relationships  among  the  purposes  and  the 
relationships  between  the  purposes  and  the  project.  (Figure  5.) 

The  criteria  and  constraint  input  have  already  been  fully  de- 
scribed as  the  outputs  of  the  proceeding  processes,  l.a.  and  l.b. 
"Relative  cost"  refers  to  the  cost  in  terms  of  money,  time,  effort,  and 
effects  on  the  other  purposes.  The  cost  in  each  case  will  vary  with  the 
purpose  and  with  the  way  in  which  the  evaluation  is  attempted.  Since 
there  is  continued  testing,  analyzing,  and  recommending  in  formative 
evaluations,  they  are  generally  very  expensive  in  terms  of  time  and 
effort.  Yet  the  monetary  expenditure  may  be  relatively  small  (with  the 
exception  of  the  evaluator's  salary).  Much  summative  evaluation  re- 
quires extensive  time  and  effort  only  near  the  beginning  and  end  of  a 
trial  use  of  the  program's  materials.  Such  evaluation  may  be  fairly 
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IT.  OPTIMIZATION 


Figure  5« — Flow  Chart  for  Optimization 
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expensive  monetarily,  however,  due  to  the  need  for  quantities  of  computer 
time  for  processing  and  analyzing  of  data.  Studies  of  classroom  trans- 
actions require  sizable  travel  budgets,  especially  if  several  widely 
dispersed  schools  were  involved  in  the  project.  Such  studies  involve 
numerous  observations  of  each  classroom.  Consequently,  they  are  expen- 
sive both  in  terms  of  time  and  effort.  A long  term  evaluation  requires 
that  an  evaluator  be  retained  or  rehired  after  the  curriculum  develop- 
ment has  been  completed.  Since  salaries  are  the  major  expense  item  in 
most  evaluations,  long-term  evaluation  would  have  to  be  considered  very 
expensive  monetarily.  Cost,  relative  to  the  effects  of  one  evaluation 
purpose  on  other  purposes  for  evaluation,  refers  primarily  to  instances 
of  conflicting  purposes.  There  are  other  effects  to  be  considered,  as 
well.  Extensive  testing  may  produce  a fatigue  effect  in  student  par- 
ticipants. The  administration  of  one  test  may  prepare  a student  for  a 
test  concerning  another  purpose.  Significance  of  these  costs  will  de- 
pend on  the  constraints  of  the  situation.  A project  with  little  time, 
but  sufficient  funds,  may  not  be  concerned  with  monetary  costs,  but  may 
find  it  necessary  to  make  choices  on  the  basis  of  time  limitations. 

The  fact  that  an  evaluation  is  costly  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
undesirable.  Worthwhile  evaluation  is  often  expensive  in  several  ways. 
When  there  are  numerous  constraints  involved,  choices  are  necessary. 

It  is  best,  then,  that  these  choices  are  made  after  a careful  and  real- 
istic consideration  of  the  possibilities  and  limitations. 

The  input  on  the  operational  plans  of  a project  includes  both 
the  major  stages  of  the  project  and  a general  time  schedule  for  their 
implementation.  There  is  no  one  way  to  adequately  describe  the  operation 
of  every  developmental  project.  The  identification  of  the  major  stages, 
however,  may  be  facilitated  by  the  consideration  of  the  following 
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list  of  nine  stages  representative  of  those  that  are  commonly  included 
in  curriculum  development  projects: 

(1)  Identification  of  needs 

(2)  Organization  of  project 

(3)  Establ  ishment  of  project  goals 

(4)  Development  of  project  materials 

(5)  Trial  use  of  materials  (pilot  testing) 

(6)  Revision  of  materials  as  necessary 

(7)  Second  trial  use  of  materials  in  additional  schools 
(field  testing) 

(8)  Second  revision  of  materials 

(9)  Dissemination  of  materials  and  evaluation  reports 

The  time  schedule  of  the  project  should  generally  indicate  the  time  of 
year  and  the  year  in  which  each  of  these  stages  begins  and  ends.  The 
schedule  for  the  Developmental  Economic  Education  Program  (DEEP)  as  de- 
scribed by  Hulda  Grobman  in  Developmental  Curriculum  Projects:  Decision 

Points  and  Processes  (Grobman,  1970,  pp.  21-22)  is  an  excellent  example 
of  such  a schedule. 

Process 

The  process  of  optimization  consists  of  two  phases.  The  first 
is  the  comparison  of  the  criteria  and  constraints  along  with  the  cost 
of  each  purpose  in  order  to  determine  which  purposes  will  be  finally 
accepted  as  the  purposes  of  the  evaluation.  The  comparison  includes 
the  determination  of  how  each  constraint  will  affect  each  specific  po- 
tential purpose,  identification  of  any  purposes  that  might  be  affected 
by  the  constraints,  weighing  of  the  cost  of  each  purpose  against  its 
priority,  consideration  of  how  the  modification  or  elimination  of  vari- 
ous purposes  would  effect  the  constraints  on  other  purposes,  and 
finally,  the  summarization  of  the  purposes  so  that  the  total  evaluation 
will  fall  within  the  sum  total  of  the  constraints. 

For  the  hypothetical  example  project,  there  are  three  major  con- 
straints. The  time  limitations  on  the  evaluation  personnel  will  mean 
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that  not  all  of  the  evaluation  identified  can  be  undertaken.  Some  of 
the  purposes  outlined  on  page^8  will  have  to  be  modified  or  deleted. 
The  nature  of  the  project  school  will  not  be  a limitation  on  these 
purposes  since  each  of  them  can  be  accomplished  successfully  at  this 
school.  The  general i zab i 1 i ty  of  the  results,  however,  will  be  limited 
as  mentioned  earlier.  The  late  beginning  of  the  evaluation  process  will 
impose  some  definite  limitations.  The  summative  purposes  (ll-A-1)  are 
limited  because  of  the  lack  of  base  line  data  about  the  student's 
abilities  and  interests  before  the  beginning  of  the  program.  This  does 
not  mean  that  summative  evaluation  cannot  be  attempted.  Much  meaningful 
information  can  still  be  obtained  either  by  using  a design  that  does 
not  require  pre-testing  or  by  administering  pre-tests  on  the  assumption 
that  noticeable  gain  will  still  occur  between  this  time  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  program,  even  though  several  laboratories  have  already  been 
performed.  In  either  case,  there  are  additional  sources  of  error  that 
must  be  taken  into  account  during  the  analysis  of  the  results.  Forma- 
tive evaluation  is  also  affected.  The  laboratories  that  have  already 
been  performed  cannot  be  properly  evaluated  except  by  their  retrial 
with  another  group  of  students,  an  expensive  and  awkward  procedure. 

Some  information  could  be  obtained  about  these  laboratories  by  using 
post  hoc  questionnaires  of  interviews.  There  are,  however,  increased 
sources  of  error  in  such  procedures.  By  looking  over  the  outline  of 
potential  purposes,  one  can  see  quickly  that  all  the  purposes  will  be 
affected  to  some  extent  by  the  constraints. 

After  clarifying  the  effects  of  the  constraints  on  the  potential 
purposes,  the  cost  of  each  purpose  must  be  considered.  A table,  such 
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as  the  one  prepared  for  the  hypothetical  example  evaluation  (Table  2), 
may  be  useful  in  comparing  costs  and  making  a final  determination  of  the 
purposes  of  the  evaluation.  The  two  left-hand  columns  of  the  table  re- 
fer to  the  priorities  and  the  outline  of  potential  purposes  developed 
in  the  Identification  of  Criteria  (page  48  ).  The  next  four  columns  are 
for  the  cost  of  each  purpose  and  are  headed  "Time,"  "Effort,"  "Money," 
"Effect."  The  final  column  is  for  an  estimation  of  the  relative  total 
cost  of  each  purpose.  Additional  space  is  provided  on  the  right  for 
the  consideration  of  sub-purposes  as  needed.  Spaces  are  also  left  be- 
neath each  cost  estimate  for  notes.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
illustration  and  since  quantitative  estimates  of  cost  are  difficult  to 
determine,  a relative  scale  is  used  ranking  the  cost  as  "Very  High," 
"High,"  "Moderate,"  "Low,"  "Minimal,"  and  "None." 

Once  a table  has  been  constructed,  the  evaluator  must  consider 
the  priorities,  and  within  the  limits  of  his  constraints,  make  choices 
among  the  potential  purposes.  If  all  of  the  more  costly  purposes  are 
also  of  low  priority,  then  the  decision  is  fairly  simple.  It  is  more 
likely,  however,  that  the  evaluator  will  be  faced  with  questions  such 
as  whether  a high  priority,  expensive  purpose  is  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  warrant  the  exclusion  of  several  purposes  of  lower  priority  and 
lower  cost.  As  Hulda  Grobman  states,  "Evaluation  always  reflects  com- 
promises. There  are  so  many  questions  that  could  be  asked,  that  not 
all  can  be  answered  satisfactorily."  (Grobman,  1970,  p.  179).  The 
evaluator  must  continually  recheck  his  criteria  and  constraints  so  that 
if  the  constraints  change,  he  can  make  the  necessary  changes  in  the 
purposes  of  the  evaluation. 
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Table  2. — Optimization  of  Evaluation  Purposes 


Purpose 

Priori ty 

Costs 

Notes  and 
Sub-Purposes 

Time 

Effort 

Money 

Effect 

Total 

1 

1 

High 

High 

Moderate 

High 

High 

Expensive  but 
Important 

a - Mod.  - 3 
b - High  - 1 
c - High  - 2 
DELETE  a 

Everyday 
through 
ent  i re 
project 

II.A.l. 

2 

Mod- 

erate 

High 

High 

Moderate 

High  to 
Moderate 

Expensive  but 
Important 

a - Mod.  - 2 
b - V.H.  - 3 
c - Mod.  - 1 
DELETE  b 

Time , 

material, 

and 

computer 

time 

1 1 .A. 2. 

3 

Low 

Moderate 

Minimal 

Low 

Low 

Very 

I nexpens ive 
ACCEPT 

1 1 I.B. 

1 

Mod- 

erate 

Moderate 

Minimal 

Low 

Low 

REQUIRED 

Record 

the 

processes 
in  action 

III. 

3 

Mod- 

erate 

High 

High 

Minimal 

Moderate 

Very  Desir- 
able But  Not 
Crucial  To 
Project 
Fairly 
Expens ive 
DELETE! 

Must 
reemploy 
eva 1 uator 

IV. 

4 

Low 

Low 

Minimal 

Minima  1 

Low  to 
Minima  1 

Low 

Priori ty 

But 

Very 

1 nexpens ive 
ACCEPT 

Sum- 
mar  ize 
and 

report 

only 

No  addi- 
tional 
i n forma- 
tion 

gather i ng 

Only 

paper 

and 

typing 
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For  the  example  of  the  evaluation  process  that  has  been 
considered  thus  far,  the  decision  is  made  to  delete  purpose  III,  "Long- 
Term  Evaluation."  This  type  of  evaluation  is  highly  desirable  and 
important.  But,  unfortunately,  the  constraints  placed  on  this  project 
necessitate  its  deletion  in  order  that  more  crucial  questions  can  be 
considered.  Purpose  I,  formative  evaluation  and  purpose  ll-A-1,  sum- 
mative  evaluation,  must  be  modified  due  to  the  cost.  The  most  economic 
and  least  disruptive  modification  can  probably  be  accomplished  by  the 
deletion  of  l-A-la,  the  feasibility  study,  and  I I —A— lb,  the  measure  of 
student  ability  to  solve  interdisciplinary  problems.  The  remaining  pur- 
poses have  been  accepted  as  the  "purposes  of  the  evaluation."  Other 
projects  or  evaluators,  with  other  constraints,  would  probably  make 
other  decisions.  But,  at  this  point,  these  choices  seem  best  for  this 
project.  The  final  purposes  of  the  evaluation  are  as  follows: 

I.  Formative  information 

A.  Project  staff 

1.  Development  of  interdisciplinary  laboratories 

a.  Pract i cab i 1 i ty 

b.  Teaching  techniques 

II.  Summative  information 

A.  Other  unified  science  programs 

1.  Curriculum  effects  of  laboratories 

a.  Student  approach  to  interdisciplinary  problems 

b.  Student  interest  in  science 

2.  Specific  setting  and  methods 

a.  Laboratory  space  and  apparatus 

b.  Number  and  nature  of  students 

c.  Number  and  qualifications  of  teachers 

d.  Time  al loted 

e.  Roles  of  students  and  teachers 

f.  Pre-  and  post-  laboratory  preparations 

B.  Funding  agency 

1.  Process  used  in  laboratory  development 

a.  General  approach 

b.  Each  laboratory 

c.  Generalizations  with  regard  to  success 

d.  Cost 
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2.  Process  used  in  evaluation 

a.  General  approach 

b.  Each  laboratory 

c.  Generalizations  with  respect  to  success 

d.  Cost 

III.  Total  summary 

A.  Science  education  profession 

1.  Results  of  total  evaluation  program 

The  second  phase  of  the  optimization  process  is  the  determina- 
tion of  the  relationships  among  the  purposes  of  the  evaluation  and 
between  those  purposes  and  the  project  itself.  One  approach  to  this 
task  is  the  construction  of  flow  diagrams  for  a project's  entire  devel- 
opment-evaluation process.  Figure  6 is  a stylized  representation  of 
such  a diagram. 

The  diagram  consists  of  four  primary  elements  essential  to  any 
description  of  the  total  development-evaluation  process;  (1)  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  the  developmental  curriculum  project  (Stage  I,  Stage  II, 
Stage  III,  etc.),  represented  by  the  operations  boxes  ( );  (2)  the 

evaluation  purposes,  represented  by  the  small,  numbered  circles  ( © ); 

(3)  the  types  of  decisions  or  decision-makers  involved,  represented  by 
the  large  circles  identified  by  letter  ( (/\)  );  and  (4)  the  effects 
that  the  decisions  have  on  the  project  and  on  the  environment,  repre- 
sented by  dashed  lines  (--E>).  In  addition,  the  solid  lines  ( ) 

represent  the  flow  of  the  curriculum  development  process.  The  braces 
( } ) represent  the  study  and  description  of  a process.  The  diamond- 
shaped figure  ( <^>  ) represents  the  comparison  of  data  from  two  or 
more  sources.  Finally,  the  dashed  rectangle  surrounding  the  entire 
process  ) represents  the  boundary  of  the  project.  Outside  this 

boundary  is  the  environment  which  consists  in  part  of  the  society,  the 
profession,  and  the  community. 
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Figure  6. — Stylized  Flow  Diagram  of  the  Development-Evaluation  Process 
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The  s ty 1 i zed  represents tlon  begins  with  , an  i nves tigation  of 
the  environment.  Information  from  this  investigation  is  supplied  di- 
rectly to  Stage  I of  the  developmental  curriculum  project.  One  use  for 
this  kind  of  information  would  be  to  determine  the  goals  of  the  project. 
Stage  I leads  into  Stage  II  which,  in  turn,  leads  into  Stage  III.  How- 
ever»  throughout  these  stages  the  process  of  curriculum  development  is 
being  studied  and  descr i bed, (2)  . The  information  gained  is  reported  to 
the  decision-maker,^^,  who  with  that  information,  makes  decisions 
that  affect  the  community.  In  Stage  III,  two  purposes  for  evaluation 
are  considered.  Evaluation  (g)  provides  information  to  the  decision- 
maker ©)  . His  decision,  in  turn,  modified  the  program  at  Stage  II. 
Another  evaluation,  © , is  conducted  with  the  project  materials  at 

Stage  III  and  with  those  of  the  control  group.  The  results  of  these 
data  collections  are  compared  and  then  are  sent  to  the  decision-maker, 
© • Information  can  also  travel  directly  to  (c)  from  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  project  materials  © . Decisions  made  by  (c^  will  then 
have  an  effect  on  the  science  education  profession. 

In  additon  to  using  the  general  flow  diagram  presented  above  as 
a framework  for  the  construction  of  a model  for  the  development- 
evaluation  process  of  a specific  project,  the  evaluator  may  find  it 
necessary,  especially  for  complex  processes,  to  consider  various  sub- 
processes separately.  Formative  evaluation,  summative  evaluation,  and 
individual  pupil  monitoring  are  complex  sub-processes  that  could  require 
such  consideration.  The  evaluation  system  of  the  Conceptually  Oriented 

x 

Program  in  Elementary  Science,  (COPES)  (Shamos  and  Barnard,  1970,  p.  3), 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  representation  of  the  formative  purposes 
of  an  evaluation  using  a flow  diagram.  The  COPES  evaluation  system 
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illustrates  how  questions  of  ass imi lab il i ty , feasibility,  and 
learnabi Ti ty  of  the  project  materials  are  answered,  who  answers  them, 
and  how  the  answers  effect  the  development  of  the  materials  in  question. 
Output 

The  output  from  the  process  of  optimization  should  specify  the 
final  purposes  of  the  project  evaluation,  the  relationships  among  the 
purposes  of  the  evaluation,  and  relationships  between  the  purposes  of 
the  evaluation  and  the  plans  of  the  project. 

The  final  purposes  of  the  evaluation  of  the  example  project  have 
been  outlines  ? n Proces s . A flow  diagram  of  the  development-evaluation 
process  for  this  project  is  shown  in  Figure  7.  According  to  this  dia- 
gram, the  project  begins  in  the  winter  of  school-year  one  with  the 
identification  of  needs,  the  establishment  of  project  goals,  and  the 
s^ar*-  project  operation.  These  lead  directly  to  the  development  of 
materials  beginning  in  the  spring  of  school-year  one  and  continuing 
through  school-year  two.  As  the  materials  are  developed  they  are  intro- 
duced into  the  school  setting  for  trial  use  with  both  A (inquiry)  and  B 
(post  hoc  verification)  methods  of  instruction.  Information  obtained 
by  the  formative  evaluation  (feasibility,  purpose  l-A-la)  of  both  A and 
B trials  is  reported  to  the  project  staff,  which  then  modifies  the  mate- 
rials on  the  basis  of  this  evaluation.  Other  formative  evaluation 
(teaching  techniques,  purpose  I -A- lb)  produces  information  on  the  two 
methods  used  to  teach  the  project  materials.  This  information  is  com- 
pared and  the  project  staff  determines  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
methods  in  teaching  the  various  materials  developed.  During  the  same 
period  of  time,  a summative  evaluation  of  the  school  setting  is  under- 
taken (purpose  I I — A— 2 ) . The  results  of  this  evaluation  is  reported  to 
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(figure  7.  — Flow  Diagram  of  the  Development-Evaluation 
Process  for  the  Example  Project 
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other  Interested  schools  to  assist  them  in  deciding  whether  to  adopt  the 
project  materials  and  to  the  science  profession.  The  summative  evalua- 
tion (purpose  ll-A-1)  of  the  revised  project  materials  is  compared  with 
the  summative  evaluation  (purpose  ll-A-1)  of  the  control  materials  during 
the  summer  of  school-year  two.  These  results  are  also  reported  to  in- 
terested schools  and  to  the  science  education  profession.  Descriptive 
evaluations  of  the  curriculum  development  process  (purpose  I l-B)  continue 
throughout  the  existance  of  the  project.  The  funding  agency  which  re- 
quires this  evaluation  may  make  decisions  based  on  the  results  which 
effect  the  operation  of  the  project,  the  operation  of  other  projects, 
or  the  science  education  profession.  Finally,  the  results  of  all  of  the 
evaluations  are  collected  into  a summary  (purpose  III)  and  reported  to 
the  science  education  profession.  Decisions  made  by  members  of  the  pro- 
fession may  effect  the  acceptance  of  the  project  materials  by  science 
teachers,  the  funding  of  related  projects,  or  the  future  of  unified 
science. 

Ill  Design  Development 

Input 

The  design  development  process,  illustrated  in  Figure  8,  seeks 
to  specify  the  particular  methods,  instruments,  and  scheduling  to  be 
used  in  meeting  the  purposes  of  the  evaluation.  Consequently,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  purposes  of  the  evaluation  and  the  evaluation  model,  a 
substantial  amount  of  input  is  required.  The  evaluator  must  know  from 
what  sources  he  will  obtain  the  evaluative  information  and  also  the  na- 
ture of  the  evaluation  environment.  He  must  become  aware  of  what 
alternatives  are  available  to  him  in  terms  of  data-gather i ng  techniques 
and  instruments  and  in  terms  of  evaluative  design  and  scheduling.  In 
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HE.  DESIGN  DEVELOPMENT 


Figure  8. --Flow  Chart  for  Design  Development 
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addition,  he  should  have  some  idea  of  the  sources  of  error  inherent  in 
each  alternative  and  information  about  the  calenders  of  participating 
schools. 

Each  major  purpose  for  evaluation  implies  the  collection  of  infor- 
mation from  a number  of  different  sources.  For  the  Assessment  of  the 
Social  Setting,  information  could  be  obtained  from  the  literature,  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  political  leaders,  administrative  personnel, 
and  project  personnel.  Context  Assessment  information  sources  would  be 
science  education  literature,  professional  educators  and  scientists, 
and  project  personnel.  For  Antecedent  Assessment,  the  evaluator  might 
look  to  students,  teachers,  school  records,  the  school  administration, 
and  the  physical  environment  for  information.  In  the  Assessment  of  De- 
velopmental Procedures,  the  project  records  and  project  personnel  would 
be  suitable  information  sources.  Studies  of  Transactions  would  require 
obtaining  information  from  students,  teachers,  the  physical  environment, 
and  project  personnel.  Information  sources  for  Formative  Evaluation  ?n- 
clude  students,  teachers,  parents,  and  in  some  cases,  the  school 
administration  and  the  physical  environment.  Students  and  teachers 
would  be  the  primary  information  sources  for  Individual  Pupil  Monitoring. 
To  identify  Dysfunctional  Outcomes,  the  students,  teachers,  and  parents 
would  probably  be  the  best  sources.  Depending  on  the  specific  purposes 
°f  a Summative  Evaluation,  information  might  be  obtained  from  students, 
teachers,  school  records,  parents,  administrative  personnel,  or  project 
personnel.  In  Long-Term  Evaluation,  students,  teachers,  parents,  school 
records,  administrative  personnel,  and  professional  science  educators 
would  be  called  on  for  evaluative  information. 
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Input  on  the  nature  of  the  evaluative  environment  concerns  the 
number  and  locations  of  the  schools  involved,  the  number  of  students 
involved,  the  number  of  classes,  the  number  of  students  in  each  class, 
the  number  of  teachers  and  their  teaching  loads,  the  facilities  avail- 
able in  each  classroom,  the  length  of  the  class  periods,  the  time  of 
day  that  the  participating  classes  meet,  the  class  schedule  of  each 
student,  and  certainly  much  more.  This  input  will  assist  the  evaluator 
in  identifying  any  glaring  inequalities  among  groups  and  in  selecting  an 
appropriate  evaluative  design. 

A wealth  of  data -gather i ng  techniques  and  instruments  is  avail- 
able to  the  evaluator.  There  are  so  many  choices  that  confusion  often 
results.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study  to  give  a detailed 
listing  or  explanation  of  these  techniques  and  instruments.  However,  a 
listing  of  the  major  categories  of  data-gather i ng  techniques  and  a few 
examples  of  types  of  instruments  used  for  such  techniques  might  be  of 
use  to  the  evaluator  in  making  decisions  concerning  the  design  of  his 
evaluation. 

Testing  refers  to  a situation  in  which  the  subjects  (informa- 
tion sources)  respond  to  questions  or  problems  and  in  which  their 
answers  can  be  judged  for  the  degree  of  correctness.  Tests  can  be 
written,  oral,  or  performance  and  may  involve  words,  pictures,  situa- 
tions, programmed  devices,  and  so  on.  Tests  are  generally  grouped  into 
several  different  types  of  instruments.  Some  of  these  types  are: 
standardized  tests,  including  aptitude  tests,  achievement  tests,  intel- 
ligence tests,  developmental  tests,  and  readiness  tests;  criterion 
referenced  tests;  teacher  (or  staff)  constructed  tests;  behavior  tests; 
and  situational  tests. 
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The  use  of  questionnaires  is  another  common  technique  for  data- 
gathering.  Questionnaires  are  concerned  with  what  a subject's  answers 
to  specific  questions  are,  rather  than  the  correctness  of  his  answers. 
They  may  require  unstructured  comments,  short  answers,  indication  of 
degree  of  agreement,  or  simply  agreement  or  disagreement.  Examples  of 
questionnaire  instruments  are;  f ree-response  questionnaires,  opinion 
polls,  temperament  and  adjustment  inventories,  interest  inventories, 
rating  scales,  self-rating  scales,  and  biographical  data  blanks. 

A third  technique  of  gathering  data  is  the  use  of  interviews. 
Interviews  are  direct  discussions  held  for  generally  predetermined  pur- 
poses. Interviews  can  be  held  with  individuals  or  groups  and  may  be 
structured,  unstructured,  or  semistructured.  Examples  of  types  of 
interviews  are  diagnostic  interviews,  treatment  interviews,  and  re- 
search interviews. 

Observational  techniques  require  a "...directed  or  intentional 
awareness  or  scrutiny  of  particular  facts"  (English  and  English,  1 958, 

P-  353).  The  observation  may  be  "on  the  scene"  or  may  use  some  mode  of 
recording  such  as  audio  or  video  tape  recording.  The  observer  may  or 
may  not  be  a participant  in  the  observed  activity.  If  the  observer  de- 
sires descriptive  information  about  the  setting,  he  may  use  a checklist 
type  of  instrument.  In  the  event  he  desires  only  general,  unstructured 
information,  he  may  use  an  informal  observation  with  informal  recording 
of  notes.  Should  he  desire  information  on  particular  behaviors,  there 
are  a number  of  systematic  observation  instruments  available  that  he 
could  use. 

Projective  techniques  differ  from  interviews  and  observations 
in  that  the  situation  is  predetermined,  but  generally  response  is  not 
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required-  Projective  techniques  may  make  use  of  verbal,  written,  or 
performance  responses.  Some  of  the  types  of  projective  techniques  in- 
clude tfrose  using  pictures,  ink  blots,  situations,  words  or  incomplete 
sentences  to.  elicit  responses. 

The  case  study  is  a technique  in  which  all  available  information 
about  the  individual's  or  a group's  behavior  and  environment  is  col- 
lected and  drawn  together  to  present  a total  picture  of  a limited  span 
of  that  individual  or  group's  life. 

Review  techniques  refer  to  the  process  of  analyzing  written 
material  in;  order  to  determine  characteristics  of  the  materials.  If 
the  review  concerns  the  materials  developed  by  the  project,  then  the 
reviewers  may  be  students,  teachers,  subject  area  experts,  educators, 
or  others..  They  may  be  attempting  to  determine  correctness,  usefulness, 
and  readability.  Reviews  of  professional  literature  may  also  be  con- 
ducted, especially  by  the  project  staff,  in  order  to  determine  trends, 
needs,  and  methods. 

The  final  data -gather i ng  techniques  considered  here  are  non- 
reactive techniques.  Such  techniques  are  attempts  to  collect  informa- 
tion without  in  any  way  disturbing  the  subject  of  the  information.  This 
information  may  come  from  volunteered  comments,  out-of-class  behavior, 
attendance,,  and  from  many  other  sources  if  the  evaluator  is  open  and 
ready  to  receive  it. 

Evaluative  design  considers  the  questions  of  to  whom  data 
gathering  procedures  will  be  directed  and  when  they  will  be  used. 
Generally,,  such  designs  fall  into  six  categories.  Pre-exper imental  de- 
signs are  those  which  attempt  little  or  no  control  over  the  experimental 
variables..  True  experimental  designs  control  these  variables  to  a great 
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extent  through  the  use  of  randomization  techniques.  When  full  control 
is  lacking,  expecially  in  natural  settings,  quasi-experimental  designs 
are  of  most  use.  Though  internal  validity  in  such  designs  may  not  be 
as  high  as  in  the  true  experimental  design,  the  external  validity  for 
these  designs  may  be  higher.  Correlation  designs  are  those  which  are 
used  to  establish  correlation  between  variables,  but  not  causality. 

Ex  post  facto  designs  are  basically  those  in  which  data-col 1 ection  oc- 
curs only  after  the  experimental  treatment  and  the  subjects  are  then 
matched  in  order  to  obtain  comparable  groups.  Finally,  nonexper imental 
designs  are  those  in  which  there  is  no  treatment  and  the  object  is  the 
careful  description  of  a situation  or  process.  The  detailed  description 
of  the  design  in  each  of  these  categories  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
study.  However,  additional  information  can  be  found  in  Experimental 
and  Quasi;-  Experimental  Designs  for  Research  (Campbell  and  Stanley, 

I963)  and  references  to  new  designs  can  be  found  in  the  articles, 
"Choosing  a Future:  Strategies  for  Designing  and  Evaluating  New  Pro- 

grams" (Light  and  Smith,  1970)  and  "A  Design  for  Curriculum  Evaluation" 
(Welch  and  Walburg,  1968). 

A source  of  error  is  an  uncontrolled  variable  which  in  some  way 
effects  the  results  of  an  evaluation.  Error  sources  that  are  not  ac- 
counted for  generally  lead  to  misinterpretation  of  the  results. 
Consequently,  some  understanding  of  error  sources  is  desirable. 

Certain  errors  are  inherent  in  each  of  the  various  techniques 
and  instruments  used  to  obtain  evaluative  information.  In  testing,  the 
major  errors  probably  have  to  do  with  the  validity  of  the  instrument. 
Validity  concerns  whether  or  not  the  instrument  will  measure  the  factor 
that  we  wish  it  to  measure.  Cultural  biases  and  reading  levels 
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introduce  additional  sources  of  error  in  testing.  In  the  case  of 
questionnaires,  poorly  asked  questions  (reliability)  and  sampling  biases 
are  major  sources  of  error.  By  reliability  is  meant  the  dependability 
and  accuracy  of  an  instrument.  The  interviewer's  sensitivity  and 
ability  to  establish  rapport,  the  physical  setting,  and  the  context  and 
form  of  the  questions  are  potential  sources  of  error  in  interviews.  A 
major  source  of  error  in  the  use  of  observational  techniques  is  the  re- 
liability of  the  observers.  In  the  use  of  projective  techniques  there 
is  always  a possibility  that  the  person  administrating  the  instrument 
will  influence  the  subject  in  some  way.  The  skills  of  the  observer  are 
possible  error  sources  in  case  studies.  But  perhaps  of  more  importance 
is  the  external  validity  of  such  studies  (i.e.,  the  extent  to  which  the 
results  are  general izable) . In  analyzing  reviews,  the  evaluator  must 
be  concerned  with  the  personal  biases  of  the  reviewer.  Nonreactive 
techniques  are  least  subject  to  error  since  the  investigator  does  not 
impinge  upon  the  life  of  the  subject.  Primary  error  sources  in  this 
case  result  from  inaccurate  recording  and  interpretation. 

The  various  evaluative  designs  also  are  subject  to  inherent 
sources  of  error.  The  reference  by  Campbell  and  Stanley,  mentioned 
earlier,  gives  a complete  discussion  of  such  error  sources. 

An  additional  input  of  use  to  the  evaluator  is  the  school  cal- 
ender and  the  calendars  of  any  other  subjects  of  the  evaluation.  Such 
information  will  help  the  evaluator  to  set  up  a schedule  for  data- 
gathering  with  a minimum  of  conflicts  or  disturbances. 

Process 

The  process  of  development  primarily  consists  of  selecting  among 
alternatives  in  the  light  of  the  evaluation  environment,  the  school 
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calendar,  the  potential  sources  of  error,  and  of  course,  the  input  from 
the  proceeding  process,  the  purposes  and  the  model  of  the  evaluation. 

In  this  process  the  evaluator  must  consider  four  questions.  First, 

What  sources  of  information  are  available  in  this  evaluation  environ- 
ment and  which  of  those  sources  will  provide  the  best  information  for 
each  of  the  purposes  of  this  evaluation?"  For  example,  in  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  hypothetical  interdisciplinary  laboratories,  the  evaluator 
determines  that  for  his  formative  purposes  the  most  profitable  sources 
of  information  will  be  the  students  and  teachers  using  the  project 
materials. 

Second,  when  he  selects  the  evaluative  design,  the  evaluator  is 
asking,  "What  arrangement  of  treatments  (use  of  the  experimental  vari- 
able) and  data  collected  can  best  provide  meaningful  information  for 
each  purpose  under  these  conditions?"  Here  the  evaluator  must  consider 
the  evaluation  environment  (especially  whether  the  groups  are  random 
collections)  and  the  sources  of  error  inherent  in  the  evaluative  de- 
signs as  well  as  the  alternative  arrangements  available.  In  the 
hypothetical  example,  the  following  decisions  are  made  for  the  purpose 
of  formative  evaluation.  Information  collection  before  the  use  of  the 
materials  would  be  of  little  significance  to  this  project.  Observation 
of  student  behavior  during  the  use  of  the  materials  would  be  very  im- 
portant. A significant  amount  of  information  could  be  obtained  from 
students  and  teachers  through  questionnaires,  interviews,  and  brief 
testing  immediately  after  treatment.  If  this  were  carried  out  in  both 
experimental  groups  (one  using  an  inquiry  approach  and  the  other  using 
post  hoc  verification),  then  the  results  could  be  compared  to  give  some 
indication  of  the  teaching  methods  best  suited  for  use  with  these 
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materials..  However,  as  a source  of  error,  a major  danger  is  that  the 
two  groups  are  not  comparable,  since  they  were  not  randomly  assigned. 
The  evaluator  must  find  some  way  of  dealing  with  this  or  consider  the 
consequences  of  this  source  of  error  in  his  analysis  of  the  results. 

Third,  the  evaluator  must  also  ask,  "What  data- gather i ng  tech- 
niques and  instrumentation  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the 
information  desired  for  each  purpose?"  Along  with  this  question  the 
evaluator  must  consider  whether  the  needed  techniques  and  instruments 
are  available,  or  whether  he  will  have  to  develop  them.  The  process  of 
instrument  development  is  often  a difficult  and  time  consuming  task. 
Since  the  chance  of  error  is  probably  greater  in  project-made  tests, 
special"  care  must  be  taken  in  their  creation.  However,  because  there 
are  so  many  possible  purposes  for  evaluation  and  a wide  variety  of 
evaluative  situations,  there  is  frequently  a lack  of  appropriate  instru- 
mentation and  techniques.  Consequently,  the  evaluator  must  decide 
whether  he  will  construct  new  instruments  and  techniques  or  revise  the 
purposes  for  the  evaluation. 

Irr  the  hypothetical  example  evaluation,  the  formative  purposes 
are  so  specific  that  there  are  no  appropriate  instruments  available  for 
the  observations,  interviews,  questionnaires,  or  testing.  However,  the 
evaluator  determines  that  the  purpose  is  sufficiently  important  to 
warrant  the  construction  of  any  instruments  necessary.  Important  to 
this  decision  is  the  consideration  that  assistance  in  the  construction 
of  these  instruments  might  be  obtained  from  the  university  nearby. 

Finally,  the  evaluator  must  consider  the  question,  "What  sched- 
ule for  evaluation  activities  should  be  followed  to  facilitate  the 
complete  and  orderly  collection  of  the  information  desired?"  A schedule 
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must  be  appropriate  for  the  evaluation  design  and  must  be  considered  in 
relation  to  the  calendars  of  the  schools  involved. 

In  the  hypothetical  example,  only  one  school  and  one  calendar 
is  involved.  Consequently,  scheduling  of  data-col 1 ection  is  simplified. 
For  formative  evaluation,  data-col lection  occurs  throughout  the  use  of 
the  materials  (in  this  case,  the  entire  year).  The  late  beginning  of 
the  evaluation  eliminates  the  possibility  of  gathering  data  on  the  first 
laboratories.  From  then  on,  evaluation  will  occur  during  and  immediately 
following  the  use  of  each  laboratory  activity,  beginning  on  the  earliest 
possible  date,  October  21,  and  ending  on  May  8.  By  ending  these  eval- 
uation activities  early  in  May,  allowance  is  made  for  the  completion  of 
the  series  requiring  a longer  time  than  anticipated  and  for  avoiding  the 
confusion  generally  associated  with  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  described  above,  the  evaluator 
should  at  this  point  give  general  consideration  to  the  plans  for  analy- 
sis and  reporting.  These  two  processes  will  be  more  fully  considered 
later  in  this  chapter. 

Output 

The  output  from  the  process  of  Design  Development  should 
specify  for  each  purpose:  (1)  the  sources  of  information,  (2)  the  eval- 

uative design  to  be  used,  (3)  the  data- col  1 ect ion  techniques  and 
instruments  to  be  used,  and  (4)  the  scheduling  for  the  collection  of 
information  for  each  purpose.  In  addition,  this  output  should  also  in- 
clude a description  of  the  evaluation  environment. 

The  output  for  the  hypothetical  evaluation  example  used  through- 
out this  chapter  is  detailed  below. 
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Evaluation  env I ronment.--A.  There  are  two  experimental  classes 
of  fifteen  and  eighteen  students  having  one  teacher  using  the  inquiry 
method  with  the  Interdisciplinary  Science  Laboratory  Series. 

B.  There  are  two  experimental  classes  of  fifteen  and  twenty 
students  having  a second  teacher  using  the  post  hoc  verification  method 
with  the  Interdisciplinary  Science  Laboratory  Series. 

C.  There  are  two  control  classes  of  seventeen  and  twenty 
students  having  a third  teacher  using  a chemistry  laboratory  series. 

All  students  are  in  the  eleventh  grade  at  the  same  school. 
Course  selection  was  optional  with  no  randomization. 

Eval uat ion  design. --For  purpose  l-A-la  and  l-A-lb  (refer  to 
purpose  outline  page  66): 

(1)  (sources  of  information)  Data  will  be  obtained  from  stu- 
dents and  teachers  of  all  experimental  classes. 

(2)  (evaluative  design)  Observations  will  occur  during  treat- 
ment. 

(3)  (data -col  lection  techniques)  Teacher  informal  observations 
will  occur  during  treatment. 

Student  questionnaires  will  be  given  after  treatment. 

Brief,  project-developed,  subjective  tests  will  be  administered 
after  treatment. 

Occasional  student-evaluator  interviews  will  be  held  after 
treatment. 

Information  from  experimental  group  A will  be  compared  with 

V.  \ 

experimental  Group  B. 

(4)  (scheduling)  This  data-gather i ng  will  be  conducted  for  each 
laboratory  beginning  with  Laboratory  #7  at  a rate  of  about  one  per  week 
from  October  21  through  May  8. 
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For  purpose  I 1 —A— 1 a (refer  to  purpose  outline  page  66),  a 
decision  is  made  to  pre-test  even  though  delayed. 

(1)  (sources  of  information)  Data  will  be  obtained  from  all 
experimental  and  control  students. 

(2)  (evaluative  design)  A nonequivalent  control  group  design 
will  be  used  as  defined  by  Cambell  and  Stanley. 

(3)  (data-col lection  techniques)  A project-developed,  written- 
answer  projection  instrument  will  be  used  with  the  mixed  administration 
of  two  f o rms . 

(4)  (scheduling)  The  pre-test  will  be  administered  to  all  ex- 
perimental and  control  students  on  October  17  (one-half  experimental 
and  one-half  control  using  form  A,  one-half  experimental  and  one-half 
control  using  form  B) . The  post-test  will  be  given  on  May  24  with  each 
student  using  the  form  he  did  not  use  in  the  pre-test. 

For  purpose  ll-A-lb  (refer  to  purpose  outline  page  66); 

(1)  (sources  of  information)  All  students. 

(2)  (evaluative  design)  Same  design  as  for  ll-A-1a. 

(3)  (data-col lection  techniques)  A project-developed,  semantic 
differential  questionnaire  with  one  form  will  be  utilized. 

(4)  (scheduling)  This  will  be  administered  on  October  24, 
(preassessment)  and  on  May  11,  (post-assessment). 

For  purpose  ll-A-2  (refer  to  purpose  outline  page  66): 

Purposes  "a"  and  "d"  will  be  obtained  by  one  observation  of  the 
physical  setting  on  November  7 using  a checklist. 

Purposes  "b"  and  "c"  will  be  obtained  by  one  review  of  the  school 


records  on  November  8. 
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Purpose,  "e"  will  be  obtained  by  observation  of  students  and 
teachers  on  five  occasions:  November  15,  December  12,  January  28, 

March  2,  and  April  17. 

Purpose  f 1 will  be  obtained  by  review  of  project  materials--a 
continuing  process. 

For  purpose  I l-B  (refer  to  purpose  outline  page  66); 

(1)  (sources  of  information)  Data  will  be  obtained  from  the 
project  director. 

(2)  (eval  uative  design)  This  is  a continuous  process. 

(3)  (data-col lection  techniques)  The  general  method  for 
obtaining  this  information  is  by  the  observation  and  recording  of  the 
ongoing  process. 

(4)  (scheduling)  This  is  a continuous  process. 

For  purpose  III  (refer  to  purpose  outline  page  6/^; 

This  is  a summary  report  of  all  information  obtained  in  the 
evaluation. 

IV  Implementation 

I nput 

Input  into  the  implementation  process  can  be  divided  into 
three  categories:  input  concerning  the  creation  and  collection  of 

data;  input  concerning  the  management  activities  that  must  occur  for 
successful  data-col lect ion;  and  input  concerning  the  organization  of 
the  data  collected.  The  first  category  includes  the  output  from 
Design  Development  (evaluation  design)  and  the  techniques  of  building 
and  maintaining  rapport  with  the  project,  the  participants,  and  the 
decision-makers  (rapport  building  techniques).  The  second  category 
includes  logistical  activities,  scheduling  techniques,  appropriations 
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and  cost  of  the  evaluation,  and  the  budgeting  techniques.  The  third 
category  consists  of  organization  techniques  for  storage  and  rapid  re- 
trieval of  data  (Figure  9). 

The  evaluation  design  specifies  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  the 
creation  and  collection  of  data.  It  outlines  the  particular  instruments 
and  techniques  to  be  used,  lists  the  persons  who  will  participate  in  the 
evaluation,  and  designates  the  time  and  location  of  each  data  collection 
activity.  The  maintenance  of  rapport  is  also  an  important  activity  for 
an  evaluator.  The  lack  of  rapport  with  participants  could  lead  to 
major  biases  in  the  results  or  could  alter  the  willingness  of  the  par- 
ticipants to  cooperate  to  the  extent  necessary  for  adequate  data- 
col lection.  A loss  of  rapport  with  the  project  staff  or  with  the 
decision-makers  involved  could  lead  to  their  being  unwilling  to  accept 
the  results  of  the  evaluation. 

There  are  many  techniques  that  might  be  of  use  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  rapport  with  the  participants.  When  a pilot  study  of  a 
field  test  is  beginning,  the  evaluator  might  contact  the  administrators 
of  each  of  the  participating  schools  to  discuss  the  project  and  evalua- 
tion with  them  and  if  possible  find  ways  of  easing  the  load  on  the 
teachers  involved.  If  sufficient  funds  are  available  the  project  could 
offer  the  participating  teachers  a compensation  for  their  time  spent 
working  on  the  project.  Often  a teacher  will  harbor  fears  that  the 
evaluative  results  concerning  him  and  his  class  will  be  used  as  an 
indicator  of  his  abilities  as  a teacher.  A sensitivity  to  the  feelings 
of  participating  teachers  and,  whenever  possible, a strong  assurance  of 
confidentiality  may  help  assuage  these  fears.  As  the  evaluation  pro- 
gresses, individual  and  group  interviews  with  students,  teachers,  and 
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Figure  9. — Flow  Chart  for  Implementation 
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administrators  concerning  their  veiws  of  the  evaluation  and  concerning 
the  evaluation's  effect  on  them  will  help  air  complaints  and  increase 
the  willingness  of  participants  to  undergo  the  evaluation.  However, 
this  may  also  increase  the  error  due  to  an  increase  in  the  Hawthorne 
Effect.  Whenever  possible,  the  involvement  of  participating  teachers 
in  the  actual  curriculum  development  would  also  help  maintain  rapport. 
Forcing  a teacher's  cooperation  by  administrative  decree  or  not  lis- 
tening to  the  advice  about  project  materials  given  by  teachers  will 
lead  to  many  problems.  Even  seemingly  insignificant  actions  may  be  im- 
portant,. such  as  supplying  stamped,  self-addressed  envelopes  for  the 
return  of  evaluative  information. 

Maintenance  of  rapport  with  the  project  staff  or  with  decision- 
makers concerned  is  equally  important.  Regular,  but  informal, 
conversations  with  project  personnel  will  keep  them  in  touch  with  the 
progress  of  the  evaluation  effort.  Careful  wording  of  evaluation  re- 
ports so  that  they  are  not  threatening  to  the  people  involved  will 
increase  the  willingness  of  the  project  personnel  to  accept  the  results 
of  the  evaluation. 

To  assure  the  smooth  conduct  of  the  data-col lection  process 
many  management  activities  are  necessary  to  support  the  creation  and 
collection  of  data.  If  the  evaluation  is  using  tests  or  questionnaires, 
then  they  must  either  be  obtained  from  commercial  sources,  or  if  they 
are  projects produced  instruments,  then  they  must  be  reproduced.  It 
may  also  be  necessary  to  obtain  or  produce  score  sheets.  The  correct 
number  of  instruments  must  then  be  distributed  to  each  of  the 
participating  schools  by  the  time  required  by  each  different  school  cal- 
endar. Instructions  are  of  great  importance.  The  incorrect  use  of 
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instruments  or  variations  in  the  way  they  are  used  or  the  conditions  of 
their  use  can  introduce  major  sources  of  error  into  the  evaluation.  In- 
structions should  be  clearly  written,  stating  the  precise  procedures  to 
be  used  and  the  specific  instructions  to  be  given  to  the  students. 
Whenever  possible,  additional  verbal  explanations  with  opportunities  to 
ask  questions  about  the  instructions  would  be  advisable.  The  evaluator 
must  also  make  some  provision  to  assure  the  prompt  return  of  the  eval- 
uative information.  The  use  of  observational  or  interview  techniques  as 
part  of  the  data-col lection  may  require  special  training  for  the  person 
who  will  use  these  techniques.  If  the  evaluation  requires  the  use  of 
certain  equipment  such  as  audio  or  video  tape  recorders,  arrangements 
should  be  made  well  in  advance  of  their  planned  use.  If  the  partici- 
pating schools  are  scattered  through  more  than  one  town,  then  the 
evaluator  must  prepare  for  rapid  and  frequent  communication.  This  will 
require  correct  addresses,  telephone  numbers,  and  prearranged  times  at 
which  the  participating  teachers  can  easily  be  reached  by  telephone. 
Visitations  to  such  schools  must  be  scheduled  in  advance  and  transporta- 
tion arranged.  If  feedback- conferences  are  planned  then  the  arrangements 
for  them  must  include  meeting  rooms,  accommodations,  and  meals.  Finally, 
the  evaluator  must  continually  monitor  these  tasks  to  make  certain  that 
they  are  properly  carried  out. 

Many  management  activities  will  occur  long  before  the  actual 
data-col 1 ect ion  begins.  For  each  of  these  activities,  however,  timing 
is  important.  Late  distribution  of  evaluative  instruments,  for  example, 
may  negate  the  possibility  of  their  proper  use.  Consequently,  there  is 
a need  for  precise  scheduling  of  all  data-creation  and  collection  ac- 
tivities and  logistical  operations.  This  scheduling  should  include: 
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the  kinds  of  activities;  the  amount  of  time,  material,  and  personnel 
required;  the  approximate  starting  and  completion  dates  for  each  activi- 
ty; an  indication  of  how  the  activities  relate  to  one  another  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  project;  and  a priority  assignment  that  indicates  the 
importance  placed  on  meeting  the  scheduled  deadline  for  each  activity. 
"In  one  sense  this  provides  a job  description  for  all  the  people  con- 
nected with  evaluation;  it  explains  the  breakdown  of  the  budget...  and 
it  serves  to  explain  who  is  doing  what,  when,  and  why."  (Grobman,  1 968 , 
p.  89).  One  currently  popular  scheduling  system  that  is  useful  for  this 
purpose  is  the  Program  Evaluation  and  Review  Technique  (PERT)  (Dresdner, 
Speich,  and  Uslan,  1 963 ) . 

An  additional  input  concerning  management  tasks  is  a budget, 
the  amount  of  money  allocated  to  each  of  the  various  evaluation  activi- 
ties and  an  accurate  recording  of  expenditures  connected  with  these 
activities.  Closely  associated  is  input  concerning  budgeting  tech- 
niques. A last  minute  shortage  of  funds  to  purchase  the  appropriate 
evaluation  materials  or  to  pay  the  cost  of  scheduling  visitations  can 
be  a serious  deterrent  to  the  success  of  the  project  evaluation.  It  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  study  to  provide  extensive  information  con- 
cerning budgeting  techniques.  However,  one  source  of  information  who 
is  usually  readily  available  and  who  generally  has  up-to-date  informa- 
tion about  local  budgeting  procedures  is  the  school  business  manager. 
Consultation  with  this  person  could  ease  the  operation  of  the  entire 
project. 

The  organization  of  raw  data  requires  a method  for  its  storage 
and  retrieval  and  a technique  for  its  coding.  Methods  of  storage  in- 
clude the  use  of  file  cabinets  or  similar  storage  facilities,  the  use  of 
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audio  or  video  tapes,  the  use  of  microfilm,  and  the  use  of  digital 
computers..  Coding  of  data  for  storage  and  rapid  retrieval  can  be  based 
on  several  considerations.  Data  can  be  coded  according  to  the  evalu- 
ative technique,  the  evaluative  instrument  and  form,  the  source  of  the 
information,  (school,  teacher,  class,  student),  the  treatment,  the  date 
of  data-col lection,  the  use  intended  for  the  information  obtained,  and 
the  probable  analysis  technique  that  will  be  used. 

Process 

The  aim  of  the  implementation  process  is  to  provide  meaningful 
evaluative  results.  Meeting  this  aim  requires  the  use  of  three  sub- 
processes:. (1)  the  creation  and  collection  of  data  and  the  maintenance 
of  rapport/  (2)  the  performance  of  management  activities;  and  (3)  the 
organization  of  raw  data. 

The  creation  and  collection  of  data  refers  to  the  administra- 
tion of  evaluative  instruments  or  the  use  of  evaluative  techniques  by 
the  evaluator,  and  the  production  of  information  by  the  subject  of  the 
investigation  relative  to  his  unique  history  and  his  current  environ- 
ment. Basically,  this  is  accomplished  by  carefully  following  the 
procedures  outlined  in  the  evaluation  design.  However,  in  conjunction 
with  this  the  evaluator  must  identify  ways  of  maintaining  rapport  with 
with  the  teacher  and  student  participants,  the  project  staff,  and  the 
decision-makers.  The  maintenance  of  rapport  might  be  aided  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  rapport  techniques  listed  in  Implementation,  Input, 
and  the  identification  of  others  that  would  specifically  apply  to  the 
project  in  question. 

The  performance  of  management  activities  requires  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  logistical  operations  necessary  for  the  evaluation,  the 
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scheduling  of  these  activities,  and  the  continuous  appraisal  of  the 
financial  situation.  For  example,  in  the  hypothetical  evaluation  only 
project-produced  instruments  are  used.  No  instruments  need  to  be  pur- 
chased. However,  plans  must  be  made  for  the  reproduction  of  instruments 
In  this  case  two  thousand  three  hundred  copies  of  the  basic  question- 
naire form,  one  hundred  fifty  copies  of  each  form  of  the  projection 
instrument,  and  one  hundred  fifty  copies  of  the  semantic  differential 
instrument  are  mimeographed  in  September.  Formative  tests  for  each 
laboratory  are  reproduced  on  ditto  two  days  prior  to  each  laboratory 
session,  eighty  copies  each  time.  Written  instructions  for  the  use  of 
each  instrument  are  given  to  each  teacher  the  day  prior  to  its  use. 

The  same  day  brief  meetings  are  held  to  review  the  instructions  and 
answer  questions.  Since  all  of  the  participating  classes  are  in  a 
single  school,  distribution  is  not  a major  problem.  To  reduce  the 
danger  of  loss,  arrangements  are  made  to  distribute  the  instruments  on 
the  day  they  are  to  be  used.  The  data  from  the  formative  instruments 
are  kept  together  by  the  teacher  until  immediately  after  the  use  of  all 
of  the  evaluative  instruments  for  a single  laboratory  has  been  completed 
The  data  from  the  projective  instrument  and  the  semantic  differential 
instrument  are  collected  immediately  following  their  use.  The  observa- 
tions for  formative  evaluation  are  to  be  informal  and  conducted  by  the 
participating  teachers,  consequently  no  training  will  be  attempted.  The 
evaluators  will  conduct  all  interviews  and  have  already  had  training  in 
interview  techniques.  Communication  between  the  evaluators  and  partic- 
ipants  in  this  project  does  not  present  a serious  problem,  since 
informal  meetings  can  occur  frequently;  however,  they  are  not  guaranteed 
Consequently,  to  increase  the  opportunity  for  communication  concerning 
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the  project  evaluation,  arrangements  are  made  for  brief  monthly  meetings 
of  the  evaluators  and  all  participating  teachers. 

Next,  each  of  these  activities  must  be  scheduled  along  with 
other  evaluation  activities.  Figure  10  shows  a small  segment  of  such 
a schedule  for  the  sample  evaluation. 

Figure  10  is  a PERT  network  for  the  events  that  make  up  the 
formative  evaluation  of  laboratory  number  seven  and  the  beginning  of 
the  evaluation  of  laboratory  number  eight.  The  numbered  circles  in  the 
diagram  represent  "events,"  noteworthy  points  in  the  evaluation  which 
denote  the  beginning  or  completion  of  a task.  An  event  requires  neither 
time  nor  resources.  The  solid  arrows  connecting  events  represent 
"activities,"  the  actual  performances  of  tasks.  These  do  consume  time 
and  require  resources  such  as  manpower,  material,  space,  and  facilities. 
The  dotted  arrows  are  "dummy  activities."  They  indicate  that  the  next 
events  occur  immediately  without  additional  expenditures  of  time  and 
resources.  Below  the  activity  lines  are  listed  the  person(s)  respon- 
sible for  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  indicated.  The  following  is  a 
keyed  list  of  the  events  scheduled  on  this  diagram. 

Events 

1.  Begin  Preparation  of  Formative  Instruments 

2.  Begin  Implementation  of  Formative  Evaluation 

3.  Begin  Pre-Laboratory  Class  Preparation  Seven 

4.  Begin  Instructions  for  Teachers 

5.  Complete  Aquisition  of  Tape  Recorders  and  Tapes 

6.  Begin  Laboratory  Seven 

7.  Complete  Laboratory  Seven 

8.  Begin  Teacher  Observation  Seven 

9.  Complete  Teacher  Observation  Seven 

10.  Complete  Post-Laboratory  Activities  Seven 

11.  Complete  Distribution  of  Test  Seven 

12.  Complete  Administration  of  Test  Seven 

13.  Complete  Writing  of  Test  Twelve 

14.  Complete  Distribution  of  Questionnaire  Seven 

15.  Complete  Use  of  Questionnaire  Seven 

16.  Complete  Interview 
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17.  Complete  Collection  of  Data  on  Laboratory  Seven 

18.  Complete  Reproduction  of  Test  Eight 

19.  Begin  Writing  of  Test  Thirteen 

20.  Begin  Pre-Laboratory  Class  Preparation  Eight 

21.  Begin  Laboratory  Eight 

22.  Complete  Laboratory  Eight 

23.  Begin  Teacher  Observation  Eight 

24.  Complete  Teacher  Observation  Eight 

25.  Complete  Post-Laboratory  Activities  Eight 

26.  Complete  Distribution  of  Test  Eight 
27 • Complete  Administration  of  Test  Eight 

28.  Complete  Analysis  of  Formative  Data  for  Seven 

If  estimates  are  made  of  the  "optimistic"  and  "pessimistic" 
times  required  for  the  completion  of  an  activity,  and  if  additional 
PERT  techniques  are  applied,  the  evaluator  will  be  able  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  the  evaluation  is  conforming  to  the  schedule.  He 
can  identify  potential  areas  in  which  insufficient  time  or  resources 
may  endanger  chances  of  the  project's  finishing  on  schedule.  These 
techniques  can  also  aid  in  the  establishment  of  priorities  and  the  al- 
location of  resources. 

The  appraisal  of  the  financial  situation  for  evaluation  activi- 
ties refers  to  the  process  of  comparing  the  initial  budget  and 
anticipated  cost  of  each  activity  with  the  actual  expenditures  on  a 
continuing  basis.  This  might  best  be  accompl  i.shed  by  posting  a record 
of  these  budget  considerations  on  the  chart  of  scheduled  activities  so 
that  an  estimate  of  remaining  costs  will  be  readily  visible. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  diagram  is  a row  of  figures  identifying 
expenditures  anticipated  for  various  tasks.  Additional  rows  could  in- 
dicate other  budget  information  such  as  the  actual  expenditures  and  the 
total  amount  of  funds  remaining  at  any  particular  time.  Consultation 
with  the  school  business  manager  would  probably  be  helpful  in  accom- 
plishing this  task. 
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The  organization  of  data  "...includes  providing  a format  for 
classifying  information  and  designating  means  of  coding,  organizing, 
storing,  and  retrieving  the  information,"  (Stuff lebeam,  I969,  p.  72). 

This  is  accomplished  by  identifying  the  storage  methods  that  are  most 
suitable  for  the  data  and  developing  a coding  system  that  will  facili- 
tate the  rapid  retrieval  of  data  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the 
project  evaluation.  For  the  hypothetical  project  evaluation,  all  writ- 
ten data  are  placed  in  filing  cabinets.  The  only  other  data  are  taped 
interviews  which  are  shelved  until  analyzed,  and  then  reused  or  retained 
as  desired. 

A data  code  may  consist  of  any  number  of  indicator  digits  and 
the  coding  will  vary  according  to  the  evaluation  purpose  for  which  the 
data  were  collected.  For  the  hypothetical  evaluation,  the  code  estab- 
lished for  formative  and  summative  data  uses  five  indicator  digits.  The 
outline  number  of  the  evaluative  purpose  (refer  to  page  66)  is  the  first 
indicator  and  for  clarity  is  placed  in  parentheses.  The  second  indica- 
tor is  a single  letter  representing  the  technique  used  to  obtain  this 
data  (e.g.,  T = test;  0 = observation;  I = interview;  P = projective 
instrument;  S = semantic  differential  instrument;  and  so  on).  The  third 
indicator  identifies  the  treatment  and  class  from  which  the  data  were 
collected  (e.g.,  = experimental  class  A,  section  1;  *»  experi- 
mental class  B section  1;  = control  class,  section  2).  For  formative 

data,  the  fourth  indicator  is  the  laboratory  number  for  the  data.  For 
summative  data,  however,  the  laboratory  number  is  not  necessary.  in- 
stead,  the  fourth  indicator  tells  whether  the  data  are  from  pre -treatment 
or  post- treatment  administrations  of  the  evaluative  instruments,  and 
which  form  of  the  instrument  was  used  (e.g.,  1 = pre-evaluation  with 
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with  Form  A;  2 = post-evaluation  with  Form  B) . Finally,  the  fifth 

indicator  identifies  the  student  who  produced  this  data.  Thus,(l-la), 

T,  09.  087  would  mean  that  the  data  identified  by  this  code  number 

were  collected  for  the  formative  evaluation  of  practicality  from  the 
second  section  of  the  experimental  classes  using  inquiry  techniques, 
that  it  concerns  laboratory  number  nine,  and  that  it  was  produced  by 
student  number  eighty-seven. 

Output 

The  output  of  the  implementation  process  is  a collection  of 
coded  and  stored  raw  data.  In  the  hypothetical  example  evaluation, 
the  formative  data  on  each  laboratory  used  in  the  experimental  classes 
include  teacher-recorded  observations  of  the  laboratory  activities, 
answers  from  each  student  to  a written  questionnaire,  and  answers  to  a 
written  test  for  each  student.  Data  for  the  summative  purposes  include 
written  replies  from  the  pre-treatment  and  post-treatment  administra- 
tions of  the  projective  instrument  and  the  semantic  differential 
instrument  for  each  student  in  both  experimental  and  control,  a check- 

1 

list  of  physical  characteristics  for  each  class,  a listing  of  all 
participants  along  with  information  concerning  each  one,  written  descrip- 
tions of  the  roles  of  students  and  teachers  in  each  class,  and  written 
reviews  of  the  finished  materials.  The  results  of  summative  evaluation  <- 
for  ^he  use  by  funding  agency  will  be  in  the  form  of  a collection  of 
daily  written  observations  concerning  the  laboratory  development  and  the 
evaluation  procedures. 
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V;  Analysis 


I nput 

Analysis  is  the  process  of  translating  evaluative  results  into 
meaningful!  conclusions.  The  input  for  this  process  includes:  (1)  the 

results  of  the  process  of  implementation;  (2)  the  information  needs  of 
the  decision-makers  concerned;  (3)  the  nature  of  the  variables;  (4) the 
possible  levels  of  data;  (5)  the  methods  available  for  data  analysis; 

(6)  assistance  available  to  aid  in  analysis  procedures;  and  (7)  when 
appropriate,  additional  comparative  data. (Figure  11). 

The  information  needs  of  the  decision-makers  which  serve  as  in- 
put for  the  analysis  process  are  basically  the  same  needs  that  are 
considered  during  the  identification  of  criteria.  However,  their  recon- 
sideration as  part  of  the  analysis  has  a slightly  different  emphasis. 
Originally  the  emphasis  was  to  establish  the  purposes  of  the  evaluation. 
Here,  it  is  to  determine  how  data  collected  for  these  purposes  can  best 
be  analyzed  to  obtain  the  information  desired  by  the  decision-makers. 

For  analysis  purposes,  information  needed  can  be  grouped 
roughly  into  two  categories,  descriptive  and  inferential.  Descriptive 
information  describes  the  characteristics  of  the  data  obtained,  such  as 
the  range,  central  tendency,  and  variability.  Inferential  information 
concerns  "...inferences  made  from  the  actual  data  at  hand  to  larger 
situations"  (Fox,  1969,  p.  236). 

The  planning  for  analysis  must  begin  along  with  the  selection 
of  instruments  for  data  collection  and  the  establishment  of  a schedule. 
However,  the  flexibility  required  for  a developmental  curriculum  project 
demands  that  these  plans  be  open  to  change. 


2.  ANALYSIS 


Figure  11. — Flow  Chart  for  Analysis 
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A shift  in  the  importance  of  the  various  decision  questions 
facing  a project,  a change  of  the  person  who  occupies  the  position  of  a 

t 

decision-maker,  or  an  alteration  in  a decision-maker's  opinions  can 
significantly  affect  information  needs.  The  evaluator  usually  has 
little  control  over  these  variables.  Consequently,  he  must  continually 
be  alert  to  such  changes  and  ready  to  make  adjustments  for  them. 

The  nature  of  the  variables  involved  in  the  evaluation  will 
also  affect  the  analysis.  Variables  can  be  either  discrete  or  contin- 
uous. Discrete  variables  are  those  which  can  be  described  only  in  whole 
units.  Number  of  people,  for  example,  would  be  a discrete  variable. 
However,  according  to  David  Fox,  discrete  variables  may  be  classed  as: 
dichotomous,  only  two  alternatives  possible;  limited  category,  three  to 
six  gradations;  multiple  category,  seven  to  nineteen  gradations;  or 
infinite  category,  at  least  twenty  gradations  with  no  upper  limit. 

(Fox,  1969,  p.p.  139-1^0).  For  continuous  variables,  on  the  other 
hand,  fractional  units  may  exist.  Time  is  an  example  of  a continuous 
variable. 

Another  source  of  input  is  the  nature  of  the  raw  data.  Data 
can  be  either  qualitative  or  quantitative  and  can  exist  at  several 
different  levels:  nominal,  ordinal,  interval,  and  ratio.  Nominal 

data  refers  to  nonquanti tative  information  concerning  nonquanti tat ive 
discrete  variables.  Ordinal  data,  indicating  the  relative  position  of 
an  observation  with  every  other  observation,  can  be  categorized  as 
either  verbal  or  numerical.  Verbal  ordinal  data  indicates  position  by 
using  terms  such  as  bad,  poor,  fair,  satisfactory,  good,  very  good,  and 
excellent.  An  example  of  numerical  ordinal  data  is  ranking,  that  is, 
the  assignment  of  a numerical  order.  However,  there  is  no  indication 
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of  the  amount  of  separation  between  ordinal  classifications.  Interval 
data  provide  this  information  with  a numerical  scale  having  equal 
gradations.  Ratio  data  differ  from  interval  data  only  in  that  the 
ratio  data  include  an  absolute  zero,  the  point  representing  absence  of 
the  variable  under  consideration. 

The  fifth  input  concerns  the  methods  of  data  analysis.  Basic- 
ally, there  are  five  approaches  to  data  analysis.  The  first  approach, 
the  complete  restating  of  all  evaluative  data  in  a comprehensive  form, 
implies  only  a processing  activity  with  little  or  no  true  analysis. 

The  second  approach  is  the  identification  of  the  elements  of  evalua- 
tive data  and  their  summation  into  more  compact  communication.  This  is 
primarily  a processing  function,  but  with  some  analysis.  The  analysis 
may  indicate  semantic  content  (the  elements  of  the  data),  or  feeling 
tone  (the  attitude  communicated),  or  provide  a basis  for  inference. 
Quantitative  analysis  may  involve  the  use  of  basic  sorting  procedures, 
tallying  and  crosstal ly i ng. 

The  third  approach,  the  tabulation  of  data,  is  an  important 
part  of  both  processing  and  analysis.  By  tabulating  data  relation- 
ships, trends  and  differences  become  more  obvious,  and  crude 
predictions  can  be  made. 

A high  level  approach  to  data  analysis,  often  ignored  in  educa- 

; 

tional  research  and  evaluation,  is  the  fourth  approach,  the  use  of 
graphing  techniques.  Frequently  recommended  as  a method  of  displaying 
evaluative  conclusions,  graphing  can  also  be  a powerful  analytical  tool 
by  giv  ing  a visual  impression  of  the  way  in  which  two  variables  depend 
on  one  another.  With  this  tool,  relationships,  trends,  and  differences 
are  readily  obvious,  and  predictions  can  be  made  with  a fair  degree  of 
certainty. 
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By  far,  the  most  powerful  approach  to  analysis  of  evaluative 
data,  the  fifth  one,  is  the  use  of  mathematical  techniques.  The  ed- 
ucational1 researcher  or  evaluator  must  deal  with  large  numbers  of 
subjects  that  are  mostly  unpredictable  when  considered  individually. 
Consequently,  a statistical  approach  to  mathematical  analysis  is  most 
profitable  for  educational  purposes. 

Analysis  of  nominal  data  for  descriptive  purposes  may  make  use 
of  frequency  distributions,  the  determination  of  the  mode,  chi-square, 
and  phi  coefficient.  Depending  on  their  level,  other  data  can  be 
analyzed  using  commulative  frequency  distribution,  determination  of 
range,  the  percentile  system,  and  the  moment  system  which  includes 
variance,  standard  deviation,  and  standard  error  of  the  mean.  The 
statistical  procedures  listed  above  can  be  used  to  provide  information 
concerning  the  parameters  of  the  data  and  the  population.  Additional 
descriptive  techniques  can  be  used  to  establish  association  (chi  square, 
calculation  of  the  contigency  coefficient,  the  Q.  test,  and  calculation 
of  the  phi  coefficient)  or  correlation  (the  Spearman  rank-order  cor- 
relation,, Kendall's  tau,  the  Pearson  product  moment  correlation,  the 
correlation  ratio,  tetrachoric  correlation,  biserial  correlation,  and 
point  biserial  correlation).  When  more  than  two  variables  are  involved 
partial  correlation  or  a correlational  matrix  must  be  used.  To  identify 
the  underlying  structure  of  interrelationships,  factor  analysis  can  be 
used.  Finally,  simple  regression,  multiple  regression,  and  several 
other  techniques  are  suitable  for  the  prediction  of  the  functioning  of 
future  groups. 

Inferential  statistics  permits  the  evaluator  to  determine  the 
probability  that  observed  differences  are  attributable  to  chance  and  to 
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make  consistent  and  objective  predictions  concerning  larger  situations 
from  the  analysis  of  his  data.  Essential  to  inferential  statistics  is 
the  calculation  of  the  significance  probability,  that  is,  the  proba- 
bility that  observed  differences  could  be  due  to  chance  variations. 
Techniques  that  facilitate  these  calculations  are  classed  as  either 
parametric  or  nonparametric.  Parametric  techniques  generally  are  based 
on  the  assumptions  that  the  sample  characteristics  exist  in  the  popula- 
tion* that  they  are  normally  distributed  there,  and  that  the  sample 
statistic  provides  an  estimate  of  the  parameter.  Parametric  techniques 
include  the  use  of  the  normal  distribution,  the  t distribution,  and 
t-test,  the  F distribution  and  F-test,  the  analysis  of  variance,  and 
the  analysis  of  covariance.  These  techniques  are  limited  to  use  with 
moment  system  descriptive  statistics. 

Nonparametric  techniques  make  no  assumptions  about  populations 
or  their  parameters.  Consequently,  they  are  appropriate  for  use  with 
ordinal  data  and  some  nominal  data  and  are  applicable  to  small  samples. 
However*  nonparametric  techniques  are  not  as  powerful  as  parametric 
techniques  in  rejecting  null  hypotheses  when  they  should  be  rejected. 
Nonparametric  techniques  include  application  of  probability  theory,  the 
binomial'  expansion,  and  the  chi  square  distribution.  (Fox,  1969). 

Two  additional  types  of  analysis  are  important  in  determining 
the  precision  and  accuracy  of  the  measuring  instrument  and  the  tech- 
niques used  in  data  collection  and  in  data  analysis.  They  are 
reliability,,  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  repeated  use  of  an 
instrument  or  technique  will  produce  the  same  results,  and  validity, 
an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  a procedure  accomplishes  its  pur- 
poses. Some  of  the  techniques  available  for  determining  rel iab i 1 i ty  are 
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alternate-form  reliability,  split-half  or  odd-even  reliability, 
test-retest  reliability,  and  Kuder-Richardson  reliability.  The  effects 
of  unreliability  on  data  can  be  estimated  by  calculation  of  the  stand- 
ard error  of  measurement  and  by  obtaining  the  correlation  between 
variables.  According  to  Fox,  some  of  the  kinds  of  validity  are  face 
validity,  content  validity,  construct  validity,  concurrent  and  con- 
gruent validity,  and  predictive  validity.  (Fox,  1 9 69 ) . 

Input  concerning  the  amount  of  assistance  available  to  aid  in 
analysis  procedures  is  important  for  determining  the  extent  of  analysis 
that  can  be  practically  undertaken  by  a particular  development  project 
evaluation.  This  assistance  could  include  the  availability  of  computer 
services,  desk  calculators,  consultants  on  statistical  analysis,  statis- 
tics textbooks,  and  professional  analysis  services. 

In  some  cases,  additional  input  concerning  comparative  data  will 
also  be  of  help.  Data  on  similar  programs,  data  on  the  population  under 
consideration,  or  data  concerning  the  evaluation  sample  may  be  avail- 
able to  the  project  evaluator  for  a small  expenditure  of  effort. 
Comparison  of  these  data  with  the  project  data  may  substantially  in- 
crease the  value  of  an  evaluation. 

Process 

The  process  of  analysis  consists  of  four  parts:  (1)  the  selec- 

tion of  analysis  methods  and  techniques;  (2)  the  anticipation  of 
possible  outcomes;  (3)  the  processing  of  data;  and  (4)  the  statistical 
analysis  of  data.  The  selection  of  methods  to  analyze  the  data  produced 
through  the  implementation  process  actually  begins  as  the  data  collec- 
tion instruments  and  techniques  are  identified.  According  to  Fox: 
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There  are  varied  systems  available  for  both  descriptive 
and  inferential  statistics.  The  choice  among  them  is 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  variable  being  studied, 
how  it  Is  treated  in  the  particular  study,  and  the 
level  of  data  which  is  then  obtained.  Thus  there  is 
relatively  little  freedom  involved  in  the  choice  of  a 
statistical  technique.  (Fox,  1969,  P-  68). 

As  an  example  of  the  process  of  selecting  statistical  techniques  for 
data  analysis,  in  the  case  of  the  summative  evaluation  of  the  hypothet- 
ical example  project,  data  obtained  with  the  semantic  differential 
instrument  can  be  viewed  as  continuous,  mu  1 1 i -category , interval  data. 
The  resulting  information  is  intended  to  give  interested  schools  an  in- 
dication of  the  effects  of  the  project  on  student  interest  in  science. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  the  data,  analysis  can  include  the  comparison 
of  several  different  concepts  on  the  basis  of  the  means  and  variances 
for  individual  groups,  of  scores  on  specific  scales  (good-bad,  hot-cold, 
etc.),  total  scores  for  a single  concept,  or  sub-totals  on  major  factors 
that  combine  several  sub-scales.  Graphical  representations  of  "factor 
scores"  can  be  produced  using  Osgood's  concept  of  a "semantic  space," 
an  n-dimens ional  plot  of  the  average  scores  for  each  concept  on  or- 
thogonal dimensions  (independent  factors).  (Sax,  1968,  p.p.  270-271). 

The  use  of  the  t-test  and  F-test  can  indicate  significant  dif- 
ferences between  means  and  variances, respectively.  The  index  of 
distance,  D,  can  be  calculated  to  indicate  differences  between  profiles 
(Sax,  1968,  p.  272).  The  use  of  factor  analysis  aids  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  major  factors  common  to  several  scales.  Since  the  three  classes 
are  not  equivalent,  analysis  of  covariance  can  be  used  to  equate  the 
groups  and  determine  the  significance  of  change  from  pre-  to  post- 
tests and  of  differences  in  gains  among  the  three  groups.  However, 
these  classes  were  not  randomly  selected.  Consequently,  nonparametr i c 
techniques  paralleling  those  listed  above  should  be  used. 
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One  further  consideration  is  a choice  that  the  evaluator  does 
have*  that  is,  the  extent  of  the  analysis.  Researchers  are  expected  to 
extract  every  bit  of  information  possible  from  their  data.  However,  in 
a developmental  curriculum  evaluation  this  may  not  be  practical  due  to 
the  constraints  of  time  and  money  within  which  the  evaluation  must  oper- 
ate. In  the  example  evaluation  a computer  and  consultant  help  are 
nearby^  consequently  each  of  the  techniques  suggested  will  be  used. 

When  possible,  the  description  of  potential  outcomes  in  advance 
of  data  analysis  permits  more  objectivity  in  the  explanation  of  what- 
ever outcomes  do  result.  It  also  permits  the  collection  of  additional 
data  that  might  be  needed  to  explain  the  results. 

Once  planning  is  completed  and  the  data  has  been  collected,  the 
processing  and  analysis  of  data  consists  of  applying  the  calculations 
specified  by  the  analysis  techniques  selected  for  use  with  the  evalua- 
tion. Along  with  this,  however,  the  evaluator  must  also  be  alert  to 
unanticipated  outcomes,  such  as  relationships  between  sex  or  class 
meeting  time  and  the  treatment  variable,  and  to  information  that  is  ex- 
ceptionally useful,  such  as  particularly  insightful  responses  to 
questionnaires.  In  addition,  the  evaluator  must  be  aware  of,  and  when 
necessary,,  attempt  to  explain  sources  of  error,  such  as,  the  use  of 
statistical  techniques  based  on  assumptions  that  are  not  met  by  the 
evaluation,  and  the  reliability,  validity,  and  sensitivity  of  the  in- 
struments used  in  data  collection  and  analysis. 

Output 

In  the  case  of  qualitative  data,  the  output  from  the  process  of 
analysis  consists  of  conclusions  about  the  frequency  and  diversity  of 
responses  concerning  what  was  communicated,  the  tone  of  the  communica- 
tion, and  its  underlying  meaning.  Statistical  analysis  produces 
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conclusions  describing  the  characteristics  of  variables,  the 
relationships  among  variables,  the  predictability  of  relationships  among 
variables,  the  differences  among  groups  with  respect  to  a variable,  the 

amount  of  change  in  a variable  with  respect  to  time,  and  the  probability 

« 

that  the  observed  differences  are  due  to  chance  (significance). 

For  example,  in  the  hypothetical  evaluation,  the  results  of  the 
analysis  of  the  data  collected  with  the  semantic  differential  instrument 
are  expressed  as  mean  scores  and  variances  for  each  of  the  concept  areas. 
They  also  indicate  the  amount  and  significance  of  the  gain  in  each  of 
these  areas.  In  this  case,  all  groups  show  significant  gains  in  the 
aspect  of  student  interest  in  science  identified  as  "Doing  Laboratories." 
The  gain,  in  this  aspect  of  student  interest  in  science  for  the  experi- 
mental group  using  the  inquiry  approach,  is  significantly  greater  than 
the  gains  shown  by  the  other  two  groups.  But  the  differences  in  gains 
between  the  other  two  groups  is  not  significant.  The  interpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  these  conclusions  is  a part  of  the  process  of  reporting. 


VI.  Reporting 


I nput 

The  primary  input  for  the  process  of  reporting  is  the  collection 
of  conclusions  developed  in  the  analysis  process.  Additional  input  must 
include:  (1)  the  results  of  related  studies,'  (2)  the  characteristics  of 

the  decision-making  audience;  (3)  the  needs  of  the  decision-making  au-  . 
dience;  and  (4)  available  methods  of  reporting.  (Figure  12). 

Results  of  studies  similar  to  or  related  to  the  evaluation 
under  consideration  can  be  used  to  provide  support  for  the  evaluation 
findings,  or  to  locate  points  not  considered  or  in  disagreement  with 
the  previous  studies.  Once  these  points  have  been  identified. 


51.  REPORTING 


Figure  12. — Flow  Chart  for  Reporting 
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comparison  of  differences  in  approach  and  conditions  can  lead  to 
important  insights  into  the  evaluation.  Identification  of  these  studies 
is  accomplished  by  a review  of  the  related  literature  both  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  project  and  repeated  periodically  throughout  its  existence. 

The  characteristics  of  the  decision-making  audience  refers  to 
the  level  of  sophistication  of  the  decision-maker  with  respect  to  eval- 
uation, science,  and  unified  science,  the  decision-maker's  openness  to 
the  idea  of  evaluative  information  aiding  in  the  decision-making  process, 
and  the  pressures  and  influences  on  him  due  to  his  decision-making  posi- 
tion. The  needs  of  the  decision-making  audience  include  the  need  for 
information  as  specified  by  the  purposes  of  the  evaluation,  the  need 
for  the  timely  reporting  of  information,  and  the  need  for  conciseness 
or  extensiveness  in  the  report  of  evaluative  information. 

Since  the  characteristics  and  needs  of  the  decision-making  au- 
dience will  vary,  so  should  the  methods  used  for  reporting.  This 
includes  the  extent  of  the  report,  the  level  of  the  language  used  in  the 
report,  the  structure  of  the  report,  and  the  medium  used  for  its  com- 
munication. A report  can  be  all  inclusive  or  limited  to  various 
portions  of  the  evaluation.  Its  language  can  vary  from  informal  lan- 
guage understood  by  all,  to  formal  scientific  language  understood  only 
by  professional  evaluators.  The  report's  structure  can  range  from  that 
considered  to  be  journalistic  to  the  highly  structured  form  of  a 
"research  report."  The  media  available  to  provide  a means  of  communi- 
cating the  report  include  written  formal  reports,  abstracts,  articles 
for  professional  journals,  newspaper  articles,  formal  oral  presentations, 
casual  discussions,  slide  presentations,  films,  video  or  audio  taped  re- 
ports, and  audio-visual  aides  such  as  transparencies  and  charts. 
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Process 

The  purpose  of  reporting  is  to  translate  statistical  conclusions 
into  information  that  will  have  meaning  to  the  decision-maker  for  whom 
it  is  intended.  This  implies  that  not  all  decision-makers  should  re- 
ceive the  same  report.  In  fact,  an  evaluation  report,  like  any  other 
communication,  should  be  tailored  to  fit  the  needs,  desires,  and  back- 
ground of  the  intended  audience. 

The  process  of  reporting  includes  three  steps:  (1)  the  inter- 

pretation of  the  conclusions/  (2)  the  selection  of  reporting  methods  to 
be  used1  with  each  decision-making  audience;  and  (3)  the  preparation  of 
evaluation  reports. 

Tn  interpreting  the  conclusions  of  statistical  analysis,  the 
first  step  is  an  attempt  to  summarize  them  into  more  easily  handled 
bits  of  information.  This  may  involve  explaining  the  meaning  of  the 
conclusions  in  language  that  can  be  easily  understood  by  the  decision- 
makers. Decision-makers  vary  in  sophistication  with  respect  to 
evaluation  terminology  and  procedures.  Consequently,  the  language  of 
reporting  must  vary.  The  summarization  must  also  emphasize  points  that 
are  important  to  the  purposes  of  the  evaluation. 

The  next  step  is  to  find  alternative  explanations  for  the  con- 
clusions. Ideally,  these  explanations  should  be  identified  before  data 
analysis  begins  so  that  they  will  be  as  objective  as  possible.  However, 
explanations  are  frequently  overlooked,  or  unanticipated  results  are 
found.  In  these  cases  the  evaluator  must  attempt  to  identify  all  pos- 
sible explanations  for  each  result  while  taking  care  to  minimize  the 
effects  of  his  own  biases.  The  suggestions  of  a consultant  not  associ- 
ated with  the  project  would  be  useful. 
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Once  alternative  explanations  are  identified,  the  evaluator  must 
select  from  them  the  explanation  that  seems  most  appropriate.  In  doing 
this,  he  must  consider  the  factors  that  placed  limitations  on  his  eval- 
uation, and  consider  the  arrangements  made  to  reduce  the  effects  of 
these  limitations.  For  example,  if  in  the  hypothetical  evaluation, 
statistical  analysis  shows  that  group  A's  gains  between  pre-  and  post- 
testing are  higher  than  the  gains  of  group  B,  something  produced  this 
difference.  There  are  a number  of  factors  that  might  account  for  the 
differences,  totally  or  in  part.  Chance  factors  are  controlled  by  de- 
termining if  the  differences  are  statistically  significant*.  If  they  are 
significant,  then  the  evaluator  must  consider  the  possibility  that  fac- 
tors other  than  the  treatment  variable  were  responsible.  Such  factors 
include:  the  biases  of  the  evaluator;  invalid,  unreliable,  or  biased 

measurement  devices;  the  research  conditions,  class  meeting  time,  size, 
teacher,  and  so  on;  the  conditions  and  methods  of  implementation;  and 
the  effects  of  the  evaluation  itself,  the  Hawthorne  effect,  testing 
effect,  and  fatigue. 

In  a careful  research,  many  of  the  effects  of  identifiable 
limitations  and  uncontrolled  variables  will  be  specifically  reduced  in 
some  way  or  controlled  statistically,  so  that  the  treatment  is  the 
major  factor.  However,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  effects  of  all  of  these 
extraneous  factors  can  be  sufficiently  reduced.  In  such  cases,  the 
factors  must  be  considered  in  the  interpretation,  either  as  explana- 
tions for  undesirable  conclusions,  or  as  cautions  about  the  general- 
izability  of  desirable  conclusions.  Most  evaluations  take  place  in 
settings  that  do  not  permit  the  adequate  control  of  the  sample  popula- 
tion or  the  control  of  many  other  variables.  This  is  considered  a 
serious  limitation  by  the  researcher.  It  also  increases  the  difficulty 
of  interpreting  conclusions. 
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However,  there  are  serious  questions  about  the  desirability  of 
establishing  highly  controlled  conditions  for  curriculum  development 
evaluation.  Perhaps,  since  curricula  must  be  used  in  natural  settings, 
intervening  variables  should  be  included  in  the  evaluation  (Guba,  1969, 

P-  3^) - In  such  cases,  an  alternative  to  the  control  of  variables  would 
be  to  fully  describe  the  sample  under  consideration  and  any  other  iden- 
tifiable variables.  This  would  permit  those  who  wish  to  apply  the 
evaluative  conclusions  to  their  own  situations  to  determine  for  them- 
selves the  similarity  between  their  situations  and  that  of  the  evaluation. 

After  appropriate  explanations  have  been  selected,  then  the  eval- 
uator Is  in  a position  to  become  more  subjective  in  suggesting  the 
implications  of  the  evaluation  for  each  decision.  It  is  important,  how- 
ever, for  the  evaluator  to  remember  that  the  decision-maker  may  not  see 
the  same  impl ications . For  example,  the  evaluator  will  probably  accept 
a statistically  significant  difference  as  highly  probable  evidence  of  a 
casual  relationship,  and  in  some  cases,  as  evidence  that  the  treatment 
caused  the  difference.  But,  this  is  not  necessarily  an  indication  of  the 
importance  of  that  information  to  the  decision-maker.  Whether  or  not  the 
difference  is  statistically  significant,  he  is  faced  with  the  same  ques- 
tion of  "practical  significance,"  "Is  the  change  under  consideration 
worth  the  gamble  involved?" 

As  the  evaluator  interprets  statistical  evidence,  he  must  also 
determine  what  methods  of  reporting  will  be  most  suitable  for  each 
decision-making  audience.  These  methods  of  reporting  are  selected  from 
the  available  methods  in  accordance  with  several  considerations:  the 

sophistication  of  the  decision-maker  with  respect  to  his  understanding 
of  the  terminology  of  evaluation,  the  evaluation  process,  and  the  meaning 
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of  the  statistical  techniques  used.  These  considerations  will  greatly 
effect  the  style  of  the  report  and  the  amount  of  original  data  included. 

The  evaluator  must  also  consider  the  effectiveness  of  each  re- 
porting medium  for  each  decision-maker.  For  example,  newspaper  articles 
would  not  be  an  effective  means  of  reporting  to  a funding  agency,  but 
they  could  be  very  effective  for  reporting  to  the  lay  public.  The  ex- 
pectations of  the  decision-maker  for  the  evaluation  results  and  for  the 
form  of  the  report  should  also  be  considered.  For  example,  a report  of 
negative  results  to  the  project  staff  would  probably  take  a very  differ- 
ent form  from  a report  of  negative  results  to  the  funding  agency.  In 
addition,  this  selection  must  also  include  a consideration  of  the  skills 
of  the  evaluator  in  each  medium  and  the  amount  of  time  and  money  avail- 
able for  the  preparation  of  the  report. 

The  next  step  in  reporting  consists  of  the  preparation  of  the  re- 
port itself.  Depending  on  the  media  and  the  form  selected,  the  evaluator 
will  be  faced  with  a variety  of  tasks.  Assistance  from  consultants,  pro- 
fessionals, or  from  the  school's  public  relations  and  media  personnel 
might  be  necessary  in  areas  of  communication  unfamiliar  to  the  evaluator. 

Finally,  the  report  is  communicated  to  the  decision-maker  at  a 
time  that  is  suitable  to  his  needs.  An  evaluation  report  after  the  de- 
cision has  been  made  will  be  of  little  use  to  the  decision-maker. 
Similarly,  an  evaluation  reported  too  early  is  apt  to  be  lost  or  for- 
gotten when  a decision  is  finally  reached. 

Output 

The  output  of  the  reporting  process  is  a report  tailored  for  each 
of  the  decision-makers  involved.  A single,  overall  report  is  not  suffi- 
cient. The  report  should  include  as  much  information  as  the 
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dec  is  ton-maker  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use,  in  the  form  and  at  a time 
most  useful  to  him.  It  is  often  advisable,  when  possible,  for  the  eval- 
uator to  accompany  the  report  to  the  decision-maker  and  discuss  with  him 
the  implications  of  the  report.  To  suggest  in  the  report  what  the 
decision-maker's  final  decision  should  be,  is  presumptuous  on  the  part  of 
the  evaluator.  This  is  not  a part  of  the  evaluator's  role  in  the  evalua- 
tion process. 

For  the  hypothetical  example  evaluation,  the  report  of  formative 
information  to  the  project  staff  consists  of  very  informal,  brief  state- 
ments concerning  evidence  of  areas  of  deficiency  and  strength.  The 
reports  are  presented  in  writing  after  each  laboratory  trial;  and  oral 
explanations  are  given  at  weekly  meetings.  Reports  of  summative  infor- 
mation designed  for  use  by  other  interested  schools  are  in  the  form  of 
informal  descriptive  pamphlets  with  pictures.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  pamphlet  summarizes  completely  the  summative  information.  The 
funding  agency  requires  a lengthy,  formal  report  of  the  type  usually  de- 
scribed as  a research  report.  The  outline  for  such  a paper  includes: 
the  purpose,  a review  of  related  literature,  the  hypotheses,  a statement 
of  procedure,  data  and  results,  and  conclusions  and  implications.  For 
reporting  to  the  science  education  profession,  several  reports  covering 
different  aspects  of  the  evaluation  are  needed.  The  reports  for  the  hypo- 
thetical evaluation  include  articles  for  professional  journals  and  papers 
to  be  presented  at  regional  and  national  professional  meetings.  The  pre- 
sented papers  include  written  copies  and  abstracts,  oral  presentations 
with  questioning  periods,  and  charts  and  graphs  prepared  on  transpar- 
encies for  overhead  projection. 
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VM.  Decision-Making 

I nput 

Decision-making  is  the  final  component  of  the  process  of 
evaluation  and  the  only  one  which  is  not  in  some  way  controlled  by  the 
evaluator-  Input  into  the  process  of  decision-making  includes:  (1)  the 

identity  of  the  dec  is  ion-maker ,'  (2)  the  nature  of  the  decision;  (3)  the 
decision-rules,  (4)  additional  information  concerning  the  decision  that 
is  available  to  the  dec  is  ion-maker J and  (5)  internal  and  external  pres- 
sures on  the  decision-maker  that  could  affect  the  decision  made. 

(Figure  13). 

The  identity  of  the  decision-maker  and  the  nature  of  the  decision 
are  closeiy  related.  The  relationships  between  the  two  were  discussed  in 
Identification  of  Criteria.  Since  the  decision-maker  is  the  key  figure 
in  the  decision-making  process,  his  identity  (i.e.,  his  personality  and 
his  values)  will  probably  be  the  most  influencial  factor  in  the  decision. 
The  nature  of  the  decision  to  some  extent  dictates  the  choices  available 
to  the  dec  is i on-maker . A developmental  decision  may  determine  whether 
to  accept*  reject,  or  modify  the  part  of  the  curriculum  in  question.  It 
may  also  determine  what  modifications,  if  any,  are  to  be  made.  Opera- 
tional decisions  are  more  complex  in  that  the  number  of  alternatives  is 
greater-  Decisions  might,  for  example,  concern  the  scheduling  of  evalu- 
ative activities.  An  administrative  decision  involves  the  costs  and 
commitments  of  the  project  to  the  school  or  school  system  in  which  it 
operates.  The  administrative  decision-maker  could  have  the  project  ter- 
minated if  he  felt  that  the  costs  were  too  great  or  that  commitments  were 
not  adequately  met.  At  the  policy  level,  the  decision  might  be  to  ter- 
minate a project  if  its  goals  are  in  conflict  with  the  goals  of  the 
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Figure  13. — Flow  Chart  for  Decision-Making 


community  or  society;  or  pressure  might  be  brought  on  the  project  to 
force  a change  in  its  goals.  Decisions  concerning  initial  and  continued 
support  of  the  project  with  funds,  space,  time,  and  opinion  are  support 
decisions.  Professional  decisions  would  include  whether  to  accept,  ac- 
cept partially,  challenge,  or  reject  the  results  of  the  project 
evaluation.  They  might  also  include  consideration  of  how  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  should  be  modified  according  to  the  evaluation  results. 
A publisher's  determining  whether  or  not  to  publish  the  new  material 
would  be  a dissemination  decision.  Finally,  decisions  of  adoption  are 
made  by  the  representatives  of  interested  schools  concerning  the  extent 
to  which  the  program  is  applicable  to  that  school  or  how  it  might  be 
modified  so  that  it  would  be  more  applicable. 

Decision  rules  are  specifications  of  the  criteria  to  be  applied 
in  determining  which  alternative  decisions  will  be  made.  According  to 
Garlie  Forehand:  "Information  collected  for  decision-making  will  be 

useless  unless  someone  has  specified  what  outcome  leads  to  what  action." 
(Forehand,  1970,  p.  29).  If  the  decision-maker  is  a member  of  the 
project  staff,  the  specification  of  decision  rules  is  crucial.  However, 
if  he  is  not,  it  may  be  difficult  to  obtain  such  rules.  The  decision- 
maker may  not  know  what  dec  is ion-ru les  he  will  use.  If  he  does,  he  may 
be  unwilling  to  state  them.  If  he  states  decision-rules,  they  may  be 

unreasonable,  too  lenient,  or  reasonable  in  the  opinion  of  the  evaluator. 

/ 

By  getting  to  know  the  decision-maker,  the  evaluator  may  be  able  to 
anticipate  the  decision  criteria  that  will  be  used.  He  may  also  be  able 
to  assist  the  decision-maker  in  determining  dec  is  ion-rules  or  in  mod- 
ifying those  rules.  In  any  case,  the  evaluator  does  not  have  the 
prerogative  of  making  the  decision  rules  for  the  decision-maker. 
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In  addition  to  the  evaluation  report  and  the  explanations  of  the 
evaluator,  the  decision-maker  may  also  have  other  sources  of  information 
concerning  the  decision  that  are  unavailable  to  the  evaluator.  The 
decision-maker's  past  experience,  his  own  evaluations  concerning  the  de- 
cisions, and  his  knowledge  of  overriding  considerations  such  as  cost  or 
legal  barriers  will,  without  doubt,  effect  his  decision.  The  extent  to 
which  they  effect  the  decision  will  depend  upon  the  relative  importance 
he  places  on  each  of  them  and  on  the  evaluation  report,  and  the  extent 
to  which  he  views  each  of  them  as  valid  sources  of  information  about  the 
decision.  The  project  evaluation  may  play  only  a small  role  in  the 
final  decision,  especially  if  the  evaluator  has  not  attempted  to  insure 
the  decision-maker's  understanding  of  the  process  of  evaluation. 

Finally,  there  are  probably  a number  of  internal  and  external 
pressures  operating  on  the  decision-maker  that  will  influence  the  de- 
cision. Decisions  are  not  made  in  isolation.  The  decision-maker's 
mental  and  physical  condition,  and  his  recent  experiences  are  an  ines- 
capable part  of  the  decision  process,  as  are  the  needs  and  desires  of 
those  associated  with  him.  The  evaluator  has  little  control  over  these 
factors,  but  awareness  of  them  can  help  him  in  aiding  the  decision-maker 
in  understanding  the  evaluation  report. 

Process 

The  process  of  decision-making  includes  three  phases:  (1)  the 

presentation  of  the  reports*,  (2)  the  assistance  to  the  decision-maker  in 
understanding  the  report;  and  (3)  the  making  of  the  decision.  The  na- 
ture of  the  presentation  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  report,  the 
identity  of  the  decision-maker,  and  the  nature  of  the  decision.  Since 
there  are  several  types  of  decisions  to  be  made  and  several  different 
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decision-makers  are  involved,  there  must  be  a separate  report  and 
presentation  for  each  one.  Also  of  importance  is  the  timeliness  of  the 
presentation,  so  that  it  will  coincide  with  the  decision-maker's  readi- 
ness to  make  the  necessary  decision.  It  is  also  advisable  that  the 
evaluator  be  present  to  provide  assistance  in  understanding  the  report 
and  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  arise. 

Genera  1 iy,  the  evaluator  is  not  a participant  in  the  actual 
process  of  deciding.  The  decision-maker  makes  the  necessary  decisions 
within  the  framework  of  the  information  he  has  at  hand,  the  internal 
and  external  pressures  acting  on  him,  the  decision  rules,  if  they  have 
been  stated,  the  nature  of  the  decision,  and  his  own  biases.  The  proc- 
ess of  decision-making  is  the  subject  of  much  study  and  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  recent  books  and  articles.  A further  discussion  of  the 
process  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study. 

Output 

The  output  of  the  decision-making  process  consists  of  specific 
directions  for  action.  If  the  person  identified  as  the  decision-maker 
is  indeed  the  "effective"  decision-maker,  rather  than  a figurehead,  then 
action  will  occur  implementing  the  decision.  For  example,  as  the  eval- 
uation of  the  hypothetical  project  progresses,  many  formative  decisions 
are  made  concerning  modifications  of  the  materials.  Also,  a decision 
is  made  to  concentrate  on  the  further  development  of  materials  based  on 
the  inquiry  approach  and  to  encourage  the  use  of  that  approach  with  the 
ma  te  r i a I s . 

The  decisions  by  interested  schools  based  on  the  summative  eval- 
uation of  the  project  result  in  the  adoption  of  the  materials  by  several 
schools.  Some  schools  reject  the  materials  on  the  basis  of  cost  or  the 
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unsuitability  of  the  materials  for  their  particular  situations.  No 
schools  elect  to  modify  the  materials. 

Information  supplied  to  the  funding  agency  aids  them  in  making 
decisions  concerning  the  curriculum  development  and  evaluation  processes 
that  they  will  recommend  to  future  projects. 

Finally,  the  decisions  made  by  professional  science  educators 
based  on  the  summary  of  evaluative  information  play  an  important  role 
in  increasing  interest  in  unified  science  and  in  the  inception  of 

several  additional  projects  concerning  the  development  of  unified  science 
ma ter ials . 


Summary 

This  chapter  has  considered  the  elements  that  make  up  the  input, 
process,  and  output  of  each  of  the  components  of  the  process  of  develop- 
mental curriculum  project  evaluation.  These  components,  identification 
— f-  Criteria»  Ji£IltiLlcation  of  Constraints,  Optimization.  Design  Develop- 
ment,  Jjnpjarientation,  Analysis,  Reporting,  and  Decision-Making.  overlap 
both  in  time  and  function,  and  yet,  are  sufficiently  separable  to  be 
useful  constructs  in  understanding  this  complex  process.  While  the  dis- 
cussion in  general  has  been  theoretical,  examples  concerning  a single, 
hypothetical,  developmental  curriculum  project  evaluation  have  been  of- 
fered throughout  the  chapter  to  give  the  discussion  a practical 
viewpoint,  as  well.  Although  the  hypothetical  example  evaluation  is 
part  of  a unified  science  project,  the  picture  of  the  evaluation  process 
presented  in  this  chapter  has  not  been  limited  strictly  to  unified 
science  applications.  The  following  chapter,  however,  examines  the  im- 
plications of  this  model  for  projects  concerned  specifically  with 
unified  science. 


CHAPTER  V 


USE  OF  THE  EVALUATION  MODEL  IN  UNIFIED  SCIENCE 

The  small-scale,  local  unified  science  project  is  in  several 
respects  unique  among  curriculum  development  projects.  First,  the  goals 
of  unified  science  programs  generally  differ  from  those  of  "disciplinary" 
science  courses.  For  this  discussion,  a "disciplinary"  science  course 
is  defined  as  one  of  the  usual  biology,  chemistry,  or  physics  courses 
currently  taught  in  secondary  schools.  Second,  the  nature  of  the  cur- 
riculum frequently  differs  in  content,  approach,  and  length  from 
disciplinary  courses.  Third,  the  impetus  for  each  program  has  generally 
come  from  a few  individuals  actively  teaching  science,  who  feel  that 
present  approaches  are  inadequate.  The  motivation  is  internal  rather 
than  external  (felt  needs--rather  than  a new  textbook  or' a federally 
funded  national  curriculum  project).  Unified  science  programs  are  pri- 
marily supported  by  local  funds,  universities,  and  small  grants  from 
federal  and  private  sources.  There  is  no  nationwide  unified  science 
project. 

Consequently,  in  using  the  evaluation  model  developed  in  this 
study  and  explained  in  Chapter  IV,  the  evaluators  of  small-scale,  local 
unified  science  programs  must  be  aware  of  the  unique  qualities  of  these 
programs  and  how  these  qualities  could  affect  the  evaluation.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  chapter  is  to  present  guidelines  for  the  use  of  the 
evaluation  model  in  a unified  science  curriculum  development  project.  In 
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addition,  a bibliography  is  included  to  provide  further  references  to 
additional  information  concerning  the  evaluation  process. 

Throughout  the  evaluation  of  a curriculum  development  project 
the  process  of  each  component  (i.e.,  Identification  of  Constraints  and 
Identification  of  Criteria)  is  basically  the  same  for  any  project.  How- 
ever, the  input  varies  significantly  with  the  project  evaluation. 

In  the  Identification  of  Criteria,  while  the  alternative 
"purposes  for  evaluation"  available  to  the  evaluator  of  a unified 
science  project  are  identical  to  those  available  to  any  evaluator,  the 
basis  on  which  the  purposes  of  a particular  evaluation  are  chosen  may 
differ.  Input  concerning  the  influences  due  to  societal  and  personal 
biases  are  primarily  dependent  upon  the  environment  in  which  the  eval- 
uation takes  place.  The  project's  impetuses  and  goals,  and  the  decision 
questions  which  the  project  must  face, are  a function  of  the  nature  of 
the  project  i tself . 

An  examination  of  the  materials  produced  by  twenty  unified 
science  programs  and  three  articles  concerning  unified  science  resulted 
in  a compilation  of  impetuses,  goals,  and  characteristics  that  apply  to 
the  various  unified  science  programs.  Such  compilations  are  sometimes 
dangerous  because  of  the  possibility  of  misinterpretation.  These  par- 
ticular compilations  do  not  represent  the  "ideal"  unified  science 
program,  nor  do  they  represent  any  single  program.  They  are  listed 
simply  as  illustrations  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which  unified  science 
programs  are  and  are  not  unique. 

The  impetuses  that  led  to  the  development  of  various  unified 
science  programs  are  grouped  into  eight  categories.  Under  each  category 
heading  is  a brief  summary  of  statements  concerning  the  impetus  for 
unified  science  development. 
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Some  of  the  impetuses  leading  to  the  development  of  unified 
science  programs  are: 


I.  The  interdisciplinary  nature  of  nature 

A.  Nature  is  multidimensional. 

B.  Life  and  its  problems  make  no  distinction  among 
di scip 1 i nes. 

C.  Scientific  research  is  now  frequently  interdisciplinary. 


II. 


The  unity  of  science 

A.  The  three  major  disciplinary  headings  are  obsolete  and 
no  longer  clearly  separable. 

B.  There  is  excessive  overlap  in  high  school  science 
courses . 

C.  A fundamental  goal  of  science  is  to  simplify. 

D.  The  science  disciplines  are  intellectual  conveniences 
to  facilitate  specialized  study. 


III.  Universal  science  literacy 

A.  General  education  should  be  the  primary  function  of 
high  school  science  teaching. 

B.  Science  literacy  is  needed  if  students  are  to  make 
intelligent  decisions  in  our  highly  technological 
society. 

C.  A common  ground  is  needed  where  humanists  and 
scientists  can  communicate. 

D.  Host  students  now  have  little  or  no  exposure  to 
chemistry,  physics,  or  the  earth  sciences. 


IV.  The  interdependency  of  science  and  society 

A.  Our  science  and  society  cannot  exist  independently. 
Each  requires  the  support  of  the  other. 

B.  Students  need  to  understand  the  interrelationships 
between  science  and  the  social,  economic,  and 
physical  conditions  of  man's  life. 

C.  Science  teaching  should  stimulate  students  to  effect 
change  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  mankind. 


V.  The  rapid  accumulation  of  knowledge 

A.  There  is  now  too  much  science  knowledge  for  any  one 
person  to  teach  or  learn. 

B.  Duplication  of  teaching  must  be  limited  to  that 
essential  for  understanding. 

C.  Content  must  be  limited;  and  that  to  be  retained 
must  be  selected  on  a rational  basis. 


VI.  The  nature  of  learning 

A.  "Facts"  are  not  the  essence  of  science.  They  are 
neither  lasting  nor  reliable. 

The  concepts  of  one  discipline  often  cannot  be 
understood  fully  without  background  from  another 
discipl ine. 


B. 


C.  There  needs  to  be  a logical  content  development 
in  science. 

D.  The  new  and  exciting  topics  of  the  other  disciplines 
must  often  be  excluded. 

E.  Science  needs  to  be  taught  as  a coherent  whole 
rather  than  piecemeal,  to  facilitate  conceptualiza- 
tions of  interrelationships. 

VII.  The  importance  of  the  individual  learner 

The  student's  interest  and  level  of  intellectual 
development  should  be  of  equal  importance  as  the 
science  in  shaping  the  curriculum. 

VIII.  Attitude  toward  science 

There  are  now  many  negative  attitudes  toward  science 
activities,  scientists,  and  the  process  of  science 
i n general . 

From  the  impetuses  summarized  above,  unified  science  programs 
have  developed  with  a wide  diversity  of  goals.  Some  of  these  goals  are 
considered  under  seven  topic  headings  below. 

The  goals  of  the  twenty  unified  science  programs  surveyed 

include: 

I.  Knowledge  of  content 

A.  Understanding  of  selected  facts,  concepts,  theories 
and  generalizations,  and  increased  skill  in  using 
them. 

B.  Acquisition  of  knowledge  which  can  be  used  to 
explain,  predict,  understand,  and  control  natural 
phenomena. 

C.  Preparation  of  science-oriented  students  for  more 
rigorous  science  undertakings. 

II.  Knowledge  of  process 

A.  Recognition  that  the  meaning  of  science  depends  upon 

its  inquiry  processes  as  much  as  on  its  conceptual 
schemes.  / 

B.  Development  of  an  accurate  image  of  science  as  an 
approach  to  experience  and  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween it  and  approaches  characteristic  of  human 
action  in  general . 

C.  Understanding  of  the  point  of  view  and  activities  of 
a scientist. 

D.  Understanding  of  the  tentative  nature  of  scientific 
data  and  conclusions,  and  the  importance  of  sus- 
pended judgment. 

E.  Understanding  of  general  laboratory  techniques  and 
skills  and  methods  of  reporting. 

F.  Awareness  of  professional  opportunities  in  science. 
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III.  Ability  in  the  appropriate  use  of  processes  of  science 

A.  Recognition  of  the  application  of  scientific  inquiry 
outside  of  science. 

B.  Development  of  creative  skills. 

C.  Development  of  skills  in  problem  solving  through 
scientific  inquiry. 

D.  Ability  to  engage  in  the  processes  of  science  and 
to  apply  these  processes  in  appropriate  everyday 
s i tuations. 

IV.  Understanding  of  interrelationships 

A.  Recognition  of  the  essential  unity  of  nature. 

B.  Understanding  and  appreciation  for  the  inter- 
relationships among  the  traditional  science 
disciplines,  and  the  unity  of  science. 

C.  Awareness  of  similarities  and  differences  between 
science  and  other  endeavors  such  as  technology, 
humanities,  social  sciences,  philosophy,  and 

rel i g ion. 

D.  Insight  into  the  formative  forces  (past,  present, 
and  future)  acting  reciprocally  between  science 
and  other  facets  of  society  and  culture. 

E.  Appreciation  for  the  role  of  science  in  a modern 
world. 

F.  Better  understanding  of  one's  self,  his  relationship 
to  others,  and  to  his  natural  and  social  environment. 

V.  Scientific  attitudes  and  behavior 

A.  An  accurate  image  of  science  as  an  approach  to 
experience  and  of  the  relationship  between  it  and 
approaches  characteristic  of  human  action  in  general. 

B.  Understanding  that  science  is  one,  but  not  the  only, 
way  of  viewing  natural  phenomena,  and  that  even  among 
the  sciences  there  are  rival  points  of  view. 

C.  Appreciation  for  the  limitations  of  science. 

D.  Aquisition  of  the  attitudes  of  scientists  and  the 
appropriate  application  of  these  attitudes  in  daily 
experiences. 

E.  Ability  to  weigh  advances  and  to  accept  those  felt 
to  be  of  value  for  the  good  of  society. 

F.  Aquisition  of  desirable  behavior  patterns  including 
cur iosi ty--open-mi ndedness  — rational i ty--growth  in 
science- -pat ience--pres i stence--probl em  solving 
ability. 

VI.  Interest  and  enthusiasm 

A.  Gain  intellectual  satisfaction. 

B.  A lasting  enjoyment  and  appreciation  for  science. 

C.  Sympathy  toward  scientific  enterprises. 

D.  Increased  participation  in  scientific  activities. 

E.  Interest  and  enthusiasm  in  science  or  technology  as 
a hobby  or  vocation. 
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VII;  Psytchomotor  skills 

A.  Development  of  skills  in  the  perception  of  objects, 
qualities,  and  relations. 

B«.  Adeptness  in  the  use  of  various  tools  of  measurement. 

C*  Compentency  in  the  use  of  laboratory  techniques  and 
skills. 

Although  the  goals  are  not  significantly  different  from  the 
general  goals  of  science  education,  the  uniqueness  of  the  goals  of 
unified  science  is  that  they  generally  include  _al_l_  of  the  goals  of 
general  education  for  several  or  all  disciplines  of  science.  This 
breadth  is  unique  to  unified  science. 

The  resulting  unified  science  programs  can  be  described  by 
cha rac ter i s t i cs  included  in  the  list  below.  Each  of  the  characteristics 
listed  is  a characteristic  of  at  least  one  unified  science  program. 

These  characteristics  have  been  grouped  according  to  focus,  target  popu- 
lation, role  of  tine  teacher,  content,  materials,  and  course  structure 
and  methods.  Since  this  list  is  a compilation  of  the  characteristics  of 
many  unified  science  programs,  each  developed  to  meet  the  particular 
needs  of  a single  school  or  school  system,  some  of  the  characteristics 
listed  may  be  contradictory.  The  characteristics  include: 

l{.  Focus  of  curriculum: 

A*  (Unifying  concepts  or  conceptual  schemes 

B»  Interdisciplinary  themes 

C.  Issues 

D.  Traditional  disciplinary  concepts 

E.  Processes  of  science 

F.  Relationships  of  science  and  society 

G.  laboratory  activities 

I’l*.  Target  population: 

A.  Nonscience-oriented  students 

B.  Science-oriented  students 

C.  Low-ability  students 

D.  High-ability  students 

E.  All  students 

Hli.  Role  of  the  teacher; 

A.  Diagnosing  and  prescribing 

B„  Guiding 
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C.  Moderating  discussions 

D.  Lecturing  (traditional  role) 

E.  Team  planning  and  teaching 

F.  Clarifying  interdisciplinary  ties 


IV.  Content: 

A.  Traditional  disciplinary  content--sequenced  for 
understanding  and  efficiency 

B.  Traditional  disciplinary  content  with  many  inter- 
disciplinary modifications 

C.  Partially  traditional  content,  partially  content  not 
from  traditional  disciplines 

D.  Complete  departure  from  traditional  content 


V.  Materials: 

A.  Traditional  texts 

B.  Locally  developed  unified  science  texts 

C.  Articles,  booklets,  and  miscellaneous  materials 

D.  Multiple  texts 

E.  Multiple  audiovisual  materials 

F.  Programmed  materials 

G.  Laboratory  materials 

VI.  Course  structure  and  methods: 

A.  Inquiry  approach  laboratories 

B.  Open-ended  laboratories 

C.  Multiple  resource  utilization 

D.  Behavioral  objectives 

E.  Individualization 

F.  Self-pacing 

G.  Limited  repetition  of  concepts 

H.  Reuse  of  previously  learned  concepts 

I.  Concept  placement  appropriate  for  ability  and 
preparation 

J.  Logical  content  development 

K.  Careful  sequencing  of  topic- issues-concepts 

L.  Inquiry-problem  solving  laboratories 

M.  Several-year  sequence 

N.  Building  from  the  general  to  the  more  specialized 

O.  All  general -bu i 1 d i ng  to  more  sophistication 

P.  Interchangeable  instructional  units 

Q.  Flexible  (used  as  supplement  or  as  course) 

R.  Correlated  laboratories 

S.  Interdisciplinary  laboratories 

T.  Programmed  and  computer-assisted  instruction 

U.  Mixed  grade  levels 


The  above  list  should  not  be  considered  a characterization  of 


unified  science  courses.  It  is,  instead,  a list  of  characteristics  which, 
in  part,  describes  at  least  one  of  the  twenty  unified  science  programs 
surveyed. 
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Criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  unified  science  curriculum 
development  projects  are  identified  by  applying  the  process  outlined  in 
Chapter  IV.  The  first  step  involves  identification  of  decision  questions 
important  to  the  project.  Developmental  decisions  necessary  for  a uni- 
fied science  project  are  determined  by  considering  the  goals  and 
characteristics  of  the  particular  project.  For  example,  a developmental 
decision  might  determine  whether  or  not  certain  materials  need  modifica- 
tion, based  on  the  extent  to  which  they  contribute  to  the  goal  of 
"understanding  of  interrelationships."  Operational  decisions  are  likely 
to  be  important  to  unified  science  projects  due  to  the  constraints  of 
their  small  scale.  Some  of  these  constraints  and  possible  approaches  to 
circumventing  their  effects  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  chapter. 
Administrative  decisions  may  be  especially  important.  The  unified 
science  project  is  often  located  in  a single  school  or  school  system, 
consequently,  the  project  will  have  immediate  effects  on  the  school  and 
will  probably  be  held  responsible  for  those  effects.  Formal  policy  de- 
cisions affecting  unified  science  projects  will  differ  little  from  those 
affecting  other  projects.  On  the  other  hand,  informal  policy  decisions, 
such  as  parental  response,  may  differ  due  to  the  radical  departure  from 
tradition  by  many  unified  science  projects  and  the  lack  of  national 
prestige.  Support  decisions  are  important  for  all  projects.  For  small- 
scale  projects,  however,  many  of  the  support  decisions  will  be  made  on 
the  local  level.  This  presents  both  unique  problems  and  unique  oppor- 
tunities for  the  evaluator.  Professional  decisions  and  dissemination 
decisions  are  likely  to  center  on  unified  science's  departure  from  tradi- 
tion and  on  the  worth  and  advisability  of  such  a departure.  Finally,  the 
goals  and  characteristics  of  the  particular  project  will  be  of  primary 
importance  in  identifying  adoption  decision  questions. 
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Unified  science  projects  could  be  affected  by  any  of  the 
decision-makers  considered  in  Chapter  IV.  However,  in  small-scale 
projects,  local  decision-makers  are  likely  to  play  a more  important  role. 
This  increases  the  opportunity  for  direct  communication  with  the  decision- 
maker, an  opportunity  that  is  not  readily  available  to  evaluators  of  many 
large-scale  projects.  In  identifying  local  decision-makers,  it  is  im- 
portant to  consider  the  possibility  of  two  levels  of  decision-making,  an 
official  level  and  an  informal  level.  Frequently,  the  informal  decision- 
maker (the  "man  behind  the  scenes")  is  the  more  powerful.  An 
understanding  of  the  informal  decision-making  process  is  important  to 
the  success  of  small-scale,  local  projects.  References  on  the  informal 
decision-making  process  are  listed  later  in  this  chapter. 

The  informational  needs  of  the  various  decision-makers  must 
either  be  determined  by  the  evaluator  and  the  decision-maker  in  cooper- 
ation, or  be  inferred  by  the  evaluator  on  the  basis  of  the  personal 
characteristics  of  the  decision-maker,  the  nature  of  the  decision  ques- 
tion, and  the  nature  of  the  project  being  evaluated. 

In  theory,  the  potential  purposes  available  for  the  evaluation 
of  unified  science  projects  are  the  same  ones  that  are  available  to  any 
curriculum  development  project.  In  terms  of  practical  availability 
(i.e.,  the  chance  that  a purpose  will  actually  be  selected)  unified 
science  projects  have  some  advantages.  Studies  of  the  long-term  effects 
of  teaching  are  frequently  advocated  but  seldom  undertaken.  Many  unified 
science  programs,  however,  span  two,  three,  or  four  years.  Consequently, 
long-term  goals  can  be  meaningful!/  examined  with  relative  ease  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  project  evaluation.  This  is  also  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  sequential  studies  to  determine  the  best  arrangement  of 
interdisciplinary  learnings. 
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The  uniquenesses  of  the  societal  values  and  personal  values 
that  influence  the  determination  of  evaluative  purposes  are  primarily  a 
function  of  the  small  scale  of  unified  science  projects.  Rather  than 
differences  in  the  nature  of  the  values,  these  uniquenesses  exist  mostly 
in  the  amount  of  influence  that  these  values  have  on  the  evaluation  of 
the  project.  Since  small-scale  projects  are  often  intended  to  meet 
local  needs,  it  is  important  that  the  evaluation  be  more  responsive  to 
community  values  and  more  attentive  to  the  needs  of  local  decision- 
makers, than  are  most  large-scale  projects.  The  evaluator  of  a 
small-scale  project  is  likely  to  also  be  very  much  involved  in  the  cur- 
riculum development  phase  of  the  project.  This  means  that  the  evaluator 
is  more  likely  to  be  familiar  with  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  project 
than  a professional  evaluator  would  be.  However,  this  same  interest  in 
the  project  can  be  a major  source  of  error,  especially  in  identifying 
decision-makers  and  in  setting  priorities  for  the  evaluative  purposes. 

In  this  situation  extra  care  must  be  taken  to  maintain  objectivity. 

Unified  science  goals  are  very  broad;  and  many  of  the  possible 
purposes  for  evaluation  seem  applicable.  The  constraints,  however,  of 
the  small-scale  project  will  probably  limit  the  extent  of  the  evaluation 
that  can  be  undertaken  without  sacrificing  the  quality  of  the  evaluation. 
The  evaluator  must  carefully  establish  priorities  among  potential  pur- 
poses so  that  the  final  purposes  of  the  evaluation  can  be  selected  on  a 
sound  basis.  The  mean i ngfu 1 ness  and  usefulness  of  the  evaluative  infor- 
mation is  more  important  than  the  extent  of  evaluation  attempted. 

In  considering  the  constraints  of  the  situation  on  the  evaluative 
activities  of  small-scale,  local  unified  science  programs,  one  must 
first  realize  that  these  programs  are  faced  with  many  serious  constraints. 
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Understanding  the  nature  of  these  constraints  and  their  potential  effects 
on  an  evaluation  is  an  important  step  in  planning  the  evaluation.  Only 
if  constraints  are  recognized,  can  an  evaluator  deal  with  them.  Once 
they  are  recognized,  however,  he  may,  in  many  cases,  be  able  to  determine 
ways  of  diminishing  or  completely  circumventing  the  effects  of  various 
constraints.  If  the  evaluator  can  find  no  way  to  eliminate  all  con- 
straints, then  he  must  be  able  to  adjust  his  evaluation  to  operate  suc- 
cessfully within  the  remaining  constraints. 

Most  of  the  constraints  that  must  be  considered  in  evaluating 
small-scale,  local  unified  science  projects  are  related  to  the  small 
scale  of  the  project.  The  financial  situation  of  the  project  is  likely 
to  be  more  dependent  upon  the  availability  of  local  funds  than  would  be 
the  finances  of  large-scale  projects.  If  a budget  can  be  set  up  in  ad- 
vance, however,  the  locally  funded  project  may'  have  a higher  degree  of 
certainty  of  receiving  all  of  the  funds  allocated  to  it  than  would  the 
large-scale  project.  Even  though  limited,  if  the  extent  of  funding  is 
known  in  advance,  plans  can  be  made  to  operate  within  the  necessary  bud- 
get; or  ways  can  be  found  to  extend  the  budget.  Often  local  businesses 
or  individuals  are  willing  to  donate  materials  to  worthwhile  causes. 

Office  supplies,  the  use  of  a calculator  and  typewriter,  or  the  loan  of 
an  audio  tape  recorder  might  be  obtained  in  this  way.  Local  donations  to 
any  phase  of  the  project,  however,  could  release  funds  for  evaluative 
act i vi ties. 

Limitations  placed  on  evaluative  personnel  are  another  major 
constraint  for  unified  science  projects.  Due  to  the  limited  size  of  the 
project  the  evaluator  may  also  have  curriculum  development  responsibilities. 
This  can  introduce  many  biases  into  the  evaluation.  Some  of  these  biases 
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can  be  overcome  by  using  multiple  data  collection  techniques.  This 
approach  will  be  explained  later  in  the  chapter.  Frequently,  in  small- 
scale  projects,  tfve  evaluator  also  has  teaching  responsibilities.  If 
these  responsibilities  include  the  teaching  of  classes  participating  in 
the  evaluation,  then  additional  biases  may  be  produced.  Some  of  the 
effects  of  these  constraints  might  be  reduced  by  using  data  collection 
techniques  that  are  not  as  susceptible  to  evaluator  bias.  The  perfor- 
mance of  data  collection  activities  by  someone  other  than  the  evaluator 
would  be  another  way  of  limiting  these  effects.  In  addition,  biases 
should  be  acknowledged  in  the  interpretation  of  conclusions;  and  their 
possible  effects  and  any  attempts  made  to  limit  those  effects  should  be 
exp  1 a i ned . 

ft  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  evaluator  of  every  small-scale, 
local  project  to  have  had  the  experience  and  educational  background  in 
evaluation  expected  of  the  evaluator  of  national  projects.  First,  there 
is  probably  not  an  adequate  number  of  professional  evaluators  available, 
especially  evaluators  with  experience  in  unified  science.  Second,  in 
order  to  Increase  the  number  of  evaluations  attempted,  it  is  important 
that  more  curriculum  developers  undertake  the  evaluation  of  their  in- 
novations, even  If  they  are  inexperienced.  The  evaluator  must,  however, 
realize  both  his  strengths  and  his  limitations.  This  will  enable  him  to 
work  around  his  limitations  and  take  full  advantage  of  his  strengths. 

In  some  cases,  he  may  be  able  to  reduce  some  of  his  limitations.  If 
there  is  a college  or  university  nearby,  consultant  help  may  possibly  be 
obtained  at  little  or  no  cost.  In  addition,  courses  in  evaluation  may 
be  offered;  and  library  resources  may  be  available.  If  not,  consultants 
can  be  obtained  from  university  or  professional  research  and  evaluation 
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services.  When  hiring  consultants,  care  should  be  taken  to  use  their 
time  wisely  by  supplying  the  consultant  with  pertinent  literature  before 
his  visit  and  by  determining  how  the  consultant  can  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage.  In  either  case,  guidelines  for  the  evaluation  process,  such 
as  the  one  developed  in  this  study,  may  be  helpful  in  planning  and  carry- 
ing out  the  evaluation.  Also,  inquiries  directed  to  other  unified 
science  projects  may  bring  information  concerning  their  evaluation  ex- 
periences. 

Other  personnel  limitations  on  the  small-scale  project  include 
inadequate  time,  especially  for  data  analysis,  and  inadequate  support 
staff  (clerical  and  secretarial  help).  A search  of  the  local  community 
may  identify  a number  of  people  who  are  willing  to  donate  their  time  for 
little  or  no  remuneration.  Arrangements  might  be  made  with  a professor 
for  students  in  an  evaluation  course  to  receive  credit  for  assisting  in 
an  actual  evaluation.  A graduate  student  might  be  convinced  to  center 
his  dissertation  on  a part  of  the  evaluation.  Retirees  in  many  com- 
munities would  enjoy  the  opportunity  to  do  productive  work.  Another 
possible  resource  is  the  housewife  who  has  had  professional  training, 
but  cannot  accept  full-time  employment  responsibilities.  She  may  be 
willing  to  help  in  evaluation  activities,  especially  if  she  can  work  at 
home. 

The  constraints  on  small-scale,  local  unified  science  projects 
are  numerous.  But,  there  are  also  many  ways  in  which  the  effects  of 
these  constraints  can  be  lessened.  Personal  acquaintances,  awareness  of 
community  resources,  and  ingenuity  are  important  assets  in  attempting  to 
overcome  constraining  factors.  However,  the  major  assets  available  to 
unified  science  projects  are  the  innovative  people  involved  who  are 
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willing  to  give  the  extra  effort  and  sacrifice  necessary  to  make  a project 
or  an  evaluation  successful  despite  the  apparent  constraints. 

In  the  process  of  optimizing  the  final  purposes  of  the  evalua- 
tion, the  evaluator  of  the  small-scale,  local  unified  science  project 
must  consider  the  same  factors  that  any  other  evaluator  should  consider; 
the  potential  purposes  identified  as  being  appropriate  for  the  evalua- 
tion; the  priorities  placed  on  each  of  these  purposes;  the  relative  cost 
of  each  purpose  in  terms  of  time,  effort,  money,  and  effect  of  that  pur- 
pose on  other  potential  purposes;  and  the  uncontrolled  constraints  of  the 
situation.  The  relative  cost  of  each  purpose  will  depend  primarily  on 
the  methods  envisioned  for  gathering  data  concerning  the  purpose.  But, 
the  importance  of  these  costs  will  depend  upon  the  constraints  of  the 
situation.  By  determining  how  the  uncontrolled  constraints  will  affect 
each  of  the  evaluative  purposes,  the  evaluator  can  know  how  much  evalu- 
ation he  can  afford  in  terms  of  the  costs  suggested  above.  Then,  by 
weighing  the  cost  of  each  purpose  against  the  priority  assigned  to  it, 
the  evaluator  can  limit  the  evaluative  purposes  to  those  which  are  im- 
portant to  the  project  and  to  those  which  can  yield  appropriate 
information  at  low  cost  to  the  success  of  high  priority  activities.  The 
determination  of  the  optimum  purposes  is  a somewhat  involved  task,  but  a 
very  important  one  to  assure  that  the  evaluation  does  not  attempt  more 
than  can  be  accomplished,  and  that  the  information  obtained  will  be  the 
most  suitable  for  the  decision  questions  pertinent  to  the  evaluation. 

The  determinat ion  of  the  relationships  among  the  purposes  of 
the  evaluation  and  between  those  purposes  and  the  project  itself  is,  also, 
likely  to  be  complex.  If  the  flow  charting  technique  suggested  in 
Chapter  IV  is  applied  to  produce  a model  of  the  total  development- 
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evaluation  process,  then  it  is  suggested  that  the  evaluators  of 
multiyear,  unified  science  projects  make  a general  model  of  the  entire 
process  first.  Then  the  process  can  be  broken  into  phases  that  seem 
appropriate  and  examined  in  more  detail  without  loosing  sight  of  the 
overall  plan. 

In  the  process  of  design  development,  the  evaluator  must  first 
consider  the  sources  from  which  he  will  need  to  obtain  information. 
Generally,  the  information  sources  available  for  a small-scale  project 
are  the  same  in  nature  but  fewer  in  number  than  those  for  longer  projects. 
Frequently,  the  evaluators  of  small-scale  projects  find  that  random  as- 
signment of  students  to  experimental  or  control  classes  is  not  possible. 
More  often,  the  evaluator  must  deal  with  classes  that  are  self-selected 
or  recruited  into  the  experimental  class.  These  factors  can  limit  both 
the  internal  and  external  validity  of  the  evaluative  results,  but  the 
selection  of  appropriate  evaluation  designs  and  analysis  techniques  can 
help  avoid  these  difficulties.  The  use  of  control  classes  that  are 
similar,  even  if  not  randomly  equivalent,  to  the  experimental  classes 
, can  improve  the  internal  validity  of  the  evaluation  by  controlling 
sources  of  error  such  as  the  effects  of  history,  maturation,  testing, 
instrumentation,  regression,  and  experimental  mortality  on  the  evalu- 
ative results.  The  two  groups  can  be  statistically  equated  during 
analysis  using  analysis  of  covariance  techniques.  Even  when  the  random 
assignment  of  students  to  control  or  experimental  classes  is  not  feasible, 
the  randomization  of  testing  may  be.  This  means  that  one  part  of  each 
class,  control  and  experimental,  is  randomly  chosen  to  take  the  pre-test 
and  the  other  part  to  take  the  post-test.  The  advantage  to  this  approach 
is  an  increase  in  the  external  validity  (general izabi 1 i ty)  of  the  results. 
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Sequential  testing,  in  which  data  collection  may  occur  at 
several  times  over  the  course  of  evaluation  activities,  is  another  pos- 
sible approach  to  increasing  internal  validity.  If  possible,  this 
testing  might  begin  well  before  experimental  treatment  begins  so  that 
interaction  effects  of  the  treatment  with  other  variables  can  be  con- 
trolled. 

The  verification  of  initial  results  through  repeated  trials  of 
the  innovative  curriculum  materials  with  new  students,  especially  in 
different  settings,  can  also  substantially  improve  the  acceptability  and 
genera  1 i zab i 1 i ty  of  the  evaluation.  Finally,  if  an  adequate  description 
of  the  evaluation  setting  is  provided,  then  interested  school  adminis- 
trators will  be  able  to  determine  for  themselves  how  similar  their  own 
situations  are  to  that  of  the  evaluation  and  whether  or  not  a change  is 
worth  the  cost  and  risk  involved. 

The  discussion  of  evaluation  design  has  centered  primarily  on 
testing.  In  the  evaluation  of  unified  science  programs,  while  tests  are 
most  useful  in  determining  achievement  in  the  cognitive  and  psychomotor 
domains,  they  are  not  as  helpful  in  obtaining  information  concerning  the 
affective  domain.  There  are,  however,  many  other  data  gathering  tech- 
niques that  can  provide  valuable  information.  Questionnaires  can  be 
administered  using  evaluation  designs  similar  to  those  suggested  for 
testing.  They  can  be  used  to  obtain  information  in  any  domain,  but  are 
of  most  use  in  the  affective  domains.  Questionnaires  may  also  be  useful 
in  obtaining  information  from  or  about  the  decision-makers  and  for  the 
purposes  of  antecedent  assessment.  Observations  can  be  very  misleading 
if  attempted  on  a "one  shot"  basis  or  even  as  a pre-test  and  post- test. 
Instead,  multiple  observations  should  be  made  so  that  consistent  behavior 
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patterns  can  be  identified.  Otherwise,  results  may  be  confusing  and 
inconclusive.  In  addition  to  the  usefulness  of  observation  in  all  of 
the  domains  of  learning,  this  technique  can  provide  information  about 
the  social,  political,  and  physical  environments  as  well.  Interview 
techniques  are  mainly  useful  for  obtaining  affective  information  and  in- 
formation concerning  the  social  setting  and  the  needs  of  decision-makers 
Projective  techniques  have  been  used  for  some  time  to  gain  insight  into 
the  psychological  problems  of  individuals.  They  are  now  beginning  to  be 
used  to  obtain  information  concerning  student  attitudes  and  interests. 
These  techniques  seem  promising  for  use  in  evaluating  unified  science 
goals  concerning  student  attitudes  and  interests  and  concerning  the 
understanding  of  interrelationships.  Case  study  techniques  at  present 
do  not  seem  to  be  appropriate  for  studying  the  effects  of  a unified 
science  course  on  students.  However,  case  study  techniques  are  well 
suited  for  obtaining  information  for  the  assessment  of  developmental 
processes.  Studies  of  this  kind  are  needed  to  describe  the  ’'local"  ap- 
proach to  curriculum  development  that  has  characterized  unified  science. 
Reviews  are  often  approached  on  a "one  shot"  basis;  however,  this  limits 
the  possibility  of  change  as  new  advances  are  made.  The  primary  impor- 
tance of  review  techniques  to  unified  science  project  evaluations  is  in 
context  assessment  and  in  the  formative  and  summative  study  of  materials 
produced  by  the  project. 

According  to  Webb,  Campbell,  Swartz,  and  Sechrest,  "Interviews 
and  questionnaires  must  be  supplemented  by  methods  testing  the  same 
social  science  variables  but  having  d if f erent  methodological  weaknesses  1 
(Webb,  Campbell,  Swartz,  and  Sechrest,  1966,  p.  1).  The  need  for  such 
"multiple  operations"  certainly  applies  to  data-gather i ng  techniques  in 
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addition  to  interviews  and  questionnaires.  If  similar  results  are 
obtained  from  each  of  several  such  "multiple  operations,"  then  the  va- 
lidity of  the  evaluative  information  is  strengthened  significantly.  The 
major  supplementary  data-gather i ng  operation  recommended  by  Webb, 
Campbell,  Swarts,  and  Sechrest  is  the  use  of  nonreactive,  or  unobtrusive, 
measures.  These  include  any  method  for  obtaining  information  in  which 
there  is  little  interaction  between  the  evaluator  and  the  original  source 
of  the  information.  The  chance  of  bias  produced  by  such  interactions  is 
minimized.  Webb,  Campbell,  Swarts,  and  Sechrest  identify  three  major 
types  of  unobtrusive  measures;  physical  traces,  archive  records,  and  ob- 
servations (Webb,  Campbell,  Swartz,  and  Sechrest,  1 966  ).  Some  of  the 
unobtrusive  measures  that  might  be  of  use  in  obtaining  information  about 
evaluation  purposes  for  unified  science  include:  class  attendance  re- 

cords, records  of  the  checkout  of  science  books  from  the  school  library, 
student  records,  school  newspapers,  papers  concerning  science  written  for 
other  classes,  volunteered  comments,  observations  of  student  involvement 
(noise  level,  clustering  of  students  in  laboratories,  student  initiation 
of  studies  or  experiments),  amount  and  type  of  wear  on  textbooks  , and 
consumption  of  laboratory  supplies.  There  are  many  more  unobtrusive 
measures  which  evaluators  will  be  able  to  identify  from  their  own  expe- 
riences. The  exclusive  reliance  on  unobtrusive  measures  for  information 
regarding  most  evaluation  purposes  would  be  inappropriate  and  would  re- 
sult in  incomplete  data.  Such  measures  can,  however,  provide  strong 
supportive  data,  suggest  explanations  for  the  results  obtained  using 
other  techniques,  and  identify  phenomena  that  warrant  additional 
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- While  each  of  the  data-gather i ng  techniques  can  be  used 
profitably  in  the  evaluation  of  small-scale,  local  unified  science  pro- 
grams, the  availability  of  instruments  suitable  for  such  use  is  limited. 
This  limitation  is  due  primarily  to  the  uniquenesses  of  unified  science 
goals.  The  content  goals  of  unified  science  programs  are  interdiscipli- 
nary. Consequently,  standardized  tests  developed  for  individual 
disciplines  are  not  entirely  appropriate.  Some  of  the  other  goals  of 
Unified  Science  concern  the  development  of  a scientific  attitude,  in- 
terest in  science,  and  skill  in  applying  scientific  processes  to 
situations  outside  the  classroom.  These  goals  are  at  least  as  important 
and  perhaps  more  important  than  content  goals,  but  the  achievement  of 
these  goals  is  less  frequently  evaluated.  This  lack  of  evaluation  may 
be  partly  due  to  the  difficulty  in  assessing  the  achievement  of  these 
goals  and  the  less  refined  nature  of  the  instruments  that  are  used  to  ob- 
tain information  of  this  type.  It  may  also  be  partly  due  to  the  low 
saleability  of  instruments  that  are  primarily  of  interest  just  to  re- 
searchers and  evaluators.  With  a few  exceptions,  commercial  catalogues 
most  frequently  include  achievement  tests,  aptitude  tests,  intelligence 
tests,  and  guidance  tests  of  personality  characteristics  and  vocational 
interest.  Some  of  these  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  use  to  the  unified  science 
project  evaluator.  But,  he  will  generally  have  to  locate  appropriate 
noncommercial  instruments  or  develop  instruments  of  his  own. 

The  list  below  includes  twenty-three  instruments  that  either  were 
developed  for  use  in  unified  science  evaluations,  seem  to  hold  promise 
for  use  with  unified  science  programs,  might  be  made  applicable  through 
revision,  or  appear  to  represent  worthwhile  guides  to  the  development  of 
new  instruments. 
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1.  "Rational  Image  of  the  Universe"  (Slesnick,  1 963 , pp.  302-314). 
Developed  for  the  evaluation  of  the  Ohio  State  University 
Unified  Science  Program. 

2.  "Iowa  Science  and  Culture  Study  Achievement  Test"  (Cossman 
and  Fitch,  I967,  pp.  683-686).  Developed  as  part  of  the 
Iowa  Science  and  Culture  Study. 

3-  "Science  Observation  and  Comparison  Test"  (Hungerford  and 
Miles,  I969,  pp.  61-66). 

4.  "Application  of  Principles  Test-Science"  (Progressive  Educa- 
tion Association,  1939).  Developed  for  the  Eight-Year  Study. 

5.  "Idea-Centered  Laboratory  Science  Test"  (Van  Deventer,  1971). 
Developed  for  a junior  high  unified  science  program. 

6.  "Processes  of  Science  Test"  (Biological  Sciences  Curriculum 
Study  Test  Committee,  1 965 ) . 

7.  "Science  Process  Inventory"  (Welch  and  Pella,  1 967- 1 968 , 
pp.  64-68). 

8.  "Empiricism  Test"  (Kaplan,  1 963 , pp.  341-350). 

9.  "Interest  Index  8.2a"  (Progressive  Education  Association, 

1939).  Developed  for  the  Eight-Year  Study. 

10.  "Nature  of  Science  Scale"  (Kimball,  1 967- 1 968 , pp.  110-120). 

11.  "What  Is  Science?"  (Monona  Grove  High  School  Science  Depart- 
ment, 1969).  Developed  for  use  with  a unified  science 
program,  not  as  a research  instrument. 

12.  "Test  on  Understanding  Science"  (Cooley  and  Klopfer,  1 96 1 ) . 
Available  from  the  Educational  Testing  Service. 

13.  "Facts  About  Science  Test"  (Stice  et  al . , 1958).  Available 
from  the  Educational  Testing  Service. 

14.  "Science  Opinion  Survey"  (Cossman  and  Fitch,  1 967 , pp.  683- 
686).  Developed  as  part  of  the  Iowa  Science  and  Culture 
Study. 

15.  "Attitude  Behavior  Scale"  (Progressive  Education  Association, 
1939).  Developed  for  the  Eight-Year  Study. 

16.  "Inventory  of  Scientific  Attitudes"  (Moore  and  Sutman,  1970, 
pp.  85-94). 

17.  "Battle  Student  Attitude  Scale"  (Battle,  1954). 

"Vitrogen  Science  Attitude  Scale"  (Vitrogen,  1 967 , pp.  1 70- 

175). 


18. 
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19.  "Harvard  Project  Physics  Semantic  Differential"  (Geis,  I969). 
Developed  for  the  evaluation  of  Harvard  Project  Physics. 

20.  "Portland  Project  Semantic  Differential"  (Portland  Project, 
1970).  Developed  for  the  evaluation  of  a unified  science 
project,  the  Portland  Project. 

21.  "Picture  Story  Test"  (Parker,  1964).  A self-concept 
projective  instrument. 

22.  "Teacher  Practices  Observation  Record"  (Brown,  I968) . 

23.  "Florida  Taxonomy  of  Cognitive  Behavior"  ( Soar  _et^_aj_. , 1 968)  . 

Additional  listings  of  published  instruments  can  be  found  in  the 

Mental  Measurements  Yearbooks,  in  Tests  in  Print,  and  in  the  Mental 
Measurements  Yearbook  Monograph  Series.  Many  unpublished  attitude  scales 
are  included  in  Scales  for  Measurement  of  Attitudes  by  Shaw  and  Wright. 
Unpublished  and  up-to-date  instruments  designed  for  the  evaluation  of 
science  programs  can  be  identified  by  frequent  reference  to  professional 
science  journals,  especially  the  Journal  of  Research  in  Science  Teaching 
and  Science  Education.  Other  articles  concerning  newly  developed  instru- 
ments can  be  located  through  the  Education  Index  and  the  ERIC  Current 
Index  to  Journals  in  Education.  Test  publisher's  catalogues  can  be 
another  source  of  information  about  current  evaluative  materials.  In 
addition,  queries  directed  to  the  Carl  Campbell  Brigham  Library  of  Ed- 
ucational Testing  Service,  Princeton;  to  the  University  Microfilms 
Library  Services;  or  to  the  ERIC  Information  Analysis  Center  for  Science 
and  Mathematics  Education,  Columbus,  Ohio,  may  prove  worthwhile  if  the 
evaluator  can  be  fairly  specific  in  his  requests. 

When  considering  an  evaluative  instrument  for  use  in  a specific 
evaluation,  it  is  advisable  that  the  evaluator  obtain  either  a specimen 
set  or  a sample  of  the  instrument  well  before  its  scheduled  use.  The 
titles  of  evaluative  instruments  can  frequently  be  misleading.  Only 
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through  close  examination  can  an  evaluator  be  certain  of  the 
appropriateness  of  an  evaluative  instrument  for  the  purposes  of  his  eval- 
uation. 

The  evaluator's  alternative  to  purchasing  commercial  instruments 
or  borrowing  instruments  constructed  for  other  research  or  evaluation 
activities  is  constructing  his  own  evaluative  instruments.  The  reliabil- 
ity of  such  instruments  will  generally  be  open  to  question.  But  the  use 
of  multiple  evaluating  operations  and  the  increased  appropriateness  of 
the  instrument's  use  will  often  counterbalance  the  negative  aspects  of 
project-constructed  instruments.  Unobtrusive  measures  would  be  especially 
useful  in  this  situation  in  providing  supplementary  data  for  purposes  in- 
vestigated with  project-developed  instruments. 

The  nature  of  the  schedule  developed  to  implement  the  evaluative 
design  will  depend  upon  the  needs  and  situation  of  the  particular 
unified  science  project  and  the  schedule  of  the  school  in  which  the  eval- 
uation takes  place.  This  first  step  in  scheduling  involves  only  an 
approximate  determination  of  the  dates  on  which  the  major  evaluative 
activities,  such  as  testing,  will  occur. 

In  small-scale,  local  projects  the  amount  of  logistical  activity 
necessary  for  the  smooth  operation  of  the  project  will  be  reduced  due  to 
the  proximity  of  the  participants.  However,  logistical  activities  and 
other  evaluative  activities  must  still  be  scheduled  carefully  in  order 
to  insure  that  they  will  actually  be  carried  out.  This  second  step  in 
scheduling  must  consider  the  evaluation  plans  in  much  greater  detail. 

The  program  evaluation  and  review  technique  (PERT)  is  highly  recommended 
for  this  purpose. 
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Even  though  both  the  participants  and  the  evaluators  of 
small-scale  projects  may  occupy  the  same  buildings  or  rooms,  the  mainte- 
nance of  rapport  is  still  essential.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  even  more 
important.  The  fact  that  participating  teachers  are  nearby  and  are  seen 
frequently  does  not  assure  communication.  Specific  plans  should  be  made 
to  facilitate  communication. 

For  the  collection  of  data,  the  evaluative  conditions  should  be 
as  dose  to  normal  conditions  as  possible.  If  comparisons  are  to  be  made 
between  experimental  and  control  groups  or  among  several  different  ex- 
perimental treatments,  then  the  evaluative  environment  at  the  time  of 
data  collection  should  be  as  similar  as  possible  for  all  groups.  Pre- 
cautions that  might  be  taken  include  the  use  of  identical  instructions 
for  each  group  and  the  collection  of  data  from  each  group  on  the  same 
day  and  at  the  same  time,  if  possible. 

Analysis  procedures  for  the  evaluation  of  small-scale,  local 
unified  science  programs  differ  in  two  respects  from  those  of  other 
projects.  First,  the  information  needs  of  decision-makers  are  related 
to  the  unique  goals  and  characteristics  of  unified  science  programs  as 
explained  earlier  in  this  chapter.  Second, cthe  nature  of  the  evaluative 
sample,  frequently  small  in  number  and  .nonrandom,  will  require  the  use 
of  special  analytical  procedures  (in  addition  to  the  special  considera- 
tions made  in  the  evaluative  design)  in  order  to  obtain  results  that 
will  be  general izable  beyond  the  evaluative  sample.  Nonparametr i c tech- 
niques can  be  used  to  analyze  data  obtained  from  such  samples.  But, 
the  evaluator  should  be  aware  that  some  nonparametr i c techniques  are  apt 
to  be  less  sensitive  to  significant  changes  or  significant  differences 
between  groups  than  are  comparable  parametric  techniques. 
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In  interpreting  conclusions  for  the  use  of  local  decision-makers, 
the  evaluator  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  decision-maker  may  not  be  able 
to  understand  highly  technical  reports.  Consequently,  the  evaluator 
must  make  his  interpretations  clear  and  precise.  Yet,  he  must  also  avoid 
making  generalizations  beyond  those  which  his  data  will  support.  The 
extent  of  general  1 zab i 1 i ty  of  conclusions  is  determined  by  the  evaluative 
situation  and  the  design  and  instruments  used  in  data  collection.  In 
addition,  anticipation  of  possible  outcomes  of  the  evaluation  in  advance 
of  interpretation  of  the  conclusions  will  reduce  interpretive  biases. 

The  local  nature  of  the  project  also  affects  the  report,  in  that 
local  decision-makers  will  probably  not  require  highly  formal  reports. 
However,  even  if  they  are  informal,  the  reports  should  be  as  complete  as 
is  useful  and  desired  by  the  decision-maker.  If  the  evaluator  has  iden- 
tified informal  decision-makers,  then  he  must  assure  that  these 
decision-makers  also  receive  appropriate  reports.  Since  decision-making 
in  the  evaluation  of  a small-scale,  local  unified  science  project  will  be 
mostly  of  a local  nature,  the  evaluator  will  generally  have  ample  op- 
portunity to  accompany  his  reports  in  presenting  the  evaluative 
information  to  dec? s ion-makers . In  local  decisions,  the  effects  of  in- 
ternal and  external  pressures  on  decision-makers  may  be  substantial.  The 
evaluator's  awareness  of  these  pressures  will  facilitate  the  timely  pre- 
sentation of  the  report  to  reduce  the  effects  of  the  pressures. 

Summary 

In  sunmary , the  process  of  curriculum  development  evaluation  can 
be  applied  to  small-scale,  local  unified  science  projects.  These  projects 
are  unique  in  the  iiapetuses  that  brought  about  their  development,  the 
goals  of  the  developmental  projects,  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
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resulting  unified  science  programs.  The  unique  impetuses,  goals, 
character i s t i cs , and  cons traints  of  small-scale,  local  unified  science 
projects  significantly  shape  evaluation  attempts.  The  evaluative  pos- 
sibilities are  both  exciting  and  challenging.  The  constraints  on  time, 
money,  and  personnel  available  to  project  evaluations  are  serious.  If 
not  fully  considered,  and  eliminated  whenever  possible,  these  constraints 
could  have  a detrimental  effect  on  the  worth  of  the  evaluation.  However, 
there  are  many  ways  of  reducing  their  effects  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
unique  opportunities  available  to  the  evaluator  of  a small-scale,  local 
unified  science  project. 

Additional  sources  of  information  concerning  selected  topics  for 
further  study  are  listed  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 


Keyed  Additional  References  for 
Curriculum  Development  Evaluation 
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Key; 

EP 

- 

Evaluation  Process  (includes  many  of  the  other  topics  listed) 

RP 

- 

Research  Process 

PE 

- 

Purposes  for  Evaluation 

1 DM 

- 

Identification  of  Decision-Makers 

S V 

- 

Societal  Values 

C 

- 

Constraints 

PP 

- 

Project  Plans 

DGT 

- 

Data  Gathering  Techniques 

ED 

- 

Evaluation  Designs 

SE 

- 

Sources  of  Error 

DGI 

- 

Data  Gathering  Instruments 

IS 

- 

Instrument  Selection 

1C 

- 

Instrument  Construction 

RBT 

- 

Rapport  Building  Techniques 

ST 

- 

Scheduling  Techniques 

AM 

- 

Analys i s Methods 

S 

- 

Stat ist i cs 

R 

- 

Report i ng 

DM 

- 

Decis ion-Making 
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CHAPTER  VI 


A SYSTEMS  MODEL  FOR  THE  EVALUATION  PROCESS 


The  problems  encountered  by  the  evaluators  of  curriculum 
development  projects  indicate  the  need  for  ways  to  organize  information 
concerning  evaluation  theory  into  frameworks  of  manageable  size  and 
testable  nature.  Also  indicated  is  the  need  for  integrating  constructs 
to  tie  these  frameworks  together  so  that  the  evaluation  of  curriculum 
development  projects  can  be  viewed  as  an  operational  system.  One  way 
to  organize  and  integrate  material  of  a theoretical  nature  is  through 
the  use  of  general  systems  theory. 

General  systems  theory  is  based  on  the  belief  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  represent  all  forms  of  inanimate  matter  as  systems  (Hass,  1 967 , 
p.  1).  English  and  English  define  "system"  as  "...the  set  of  orderly 
and  persisting  interrelations  between  parts  of  a whole"  (English  and 
English,  1958,  p.  5^1).  According  to  K.  E.  Boulding,  the  objectives 
of  general  systems  theory  are: 

...to  point  out  the  similarities  in  the  theoretical  con- 
structions of  different  disciplines,  where  these  exist, 

...to  develop  theoretical  models  having  applicability  to 
at  least  two  different  fields  of  study. ..and  to  develop 
something  1 i ke  a "spectrum"  of  theories--a  system  of 
systems  v/hich  may  perform  the  function  of  a "gestalt"  in 
theoretical  construction  (Boulding,  1956,  p.  2). 

Systems  can  be  differentiated  in  two  ways:  by  the  level  of  ab- 
straction used  as  a model  (pictorial,  descriptive,  abs tract-mathemat i cal ) t 
or  by  the  metaphor  employed  (machine,  organism,  field).  Systems  also 
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can  be  identified  as  either  "closed"  or  "open."  The  closed  system  is 
isolated  from  the  environment  and,  consequently,  obeys  the  law  of  in- 
creasing entropy;  i.e.,  the  system  will  continually  increase  its 
disorganization.  A laboratory  experiment  in  chemistry  would  be  an  ex- 
ample of  a closed  system  in  which  the  number  of  variables  is  kept  low  by 
isolation.  A system  that  is  related  to  and  exchanges  matter  with  the 
environment  is  called  an 'bpen "system  (e.g.,  living  organisms).  Thus, 
such  a system  must  have  input  and  output  of  energy  and  information. 

With  these  inputs  and  outputs  and  a method  of  self-regulation,  the  sys- 
tem can  balance  the  entropy  increase  and  maintain  a steady  state.  This 
sel f- regu 1 a t ion , called  feedback,  distinguishes  the  system  as  an  orga- 
nismic,  open  system. 

Every  system  (except  the  smallest)  is  composed  of  subsystems, 
and,  conversely,  all  subsystems  but  the  largest  are  parts  of  a supra- 
system  (the  system  in  its  environment).  Each  subsystem  contains  the 
alternatives  necessary  to  delineate  all  aspects  of  the  concept  it  rep- 
resents. Also,  each  subsystem  can  be  characterized  by  particular 
functions  it  performs  and  by  its  relation  to  each  of  the  other  subsys- 
tems. Thus,  there  is  a dynamic  interplay  of  subsystems  operating  as 
functional  processes.  Every  system  has  a somewhat  arbitrary  boundary 
which  distinguishes  the  system  from  the  environment,  the  environment 
being  everything  external  to  the  system.  The  proximal  environment  is 
that  part  of  the  environment  of  which  the  system  is  aware.  The  distal 
environment  is  the  part  of  the  environment  that  affects  the  operation 
of  a system,  but  is  beyond  the  awareness  of  the  system.  Finally,  there 
are  factors  in  the  system  and  the  environment  which  will  affect  the 
structure  and  the  function  of  the  system.  If  these  factors  are  located 
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inside  the  system,  they  are  known  as  variables.  If  they  are  located  in 
the  environment,  they  represent  the  effects  that  the  environment  can 
have  on  the  system  and  are  called  parameters  (Hearn,  i960). 

The  thesis  of  this  chapter  is  that  general  systems  theory  can 
provide  the  basis  for  the  formation  of  an  adequate  model  for  the  process 
of  curriculum  development  evaluation.  In  developing  this  model  there 
are  three  sets  of  criteria  to  which  special  attention  must  be  paid. 
First,  from  the  model,  we  should  be  able  to  produce  an  evaluation  which 
is  composed  of  certain  elements  common  to  all  curriculum  development 
evaluations,  whatever  their  design.  These  elements  include  the  ones 
identified  in  Chapter  III: 

It  Context  Identification 

a.  Identification  of  Criteria 

b.  Identification  of  Constraints 
I I . Optimization 

III.  Design  Development 

IV.  Implementation 

V.  Analysis 

VI .  Report i ng 

VII.  Decision-Making 

Second,  it  must  be  theoretical  in  nature  (i.e.,  consisting  of  a group 
of  related,  comprehensive,  general  characterizations).  Thus,  the  model 
must  meet  the  criteria  of  comprehensiveness  (i.e.,  character i z i ng  the 
conditions  of  the  situation),  and  generality  (i.e.,  applicable  to  any 
time  and  place) (Maccia  and  Maccia,  1 966 , p.  117).  Third,  the  model 
must  be  capable  of  producing  a "practice  theory."  A "practice  theory" 
is  generic  to  a particular  set  of  problems,  which  is  grounded  in  par- 
ticular scientific  concepts,  and  which  has  as  its  purpose 
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the  improvement  of  professional  practice.  This  practice  theory  has 
three  elements:  (1)  a scientific  component  based  on  scientific  theory 

which  in  turn  must  be  based  on  empirically  collected  data  and  must  be 
logical  (i.e.,  shows  the  relationships  between  facts  in  a logical  man- 
ner ) ; (2)  an  artistic  component;  and  (3)  an  intuitive  component. 

Figure  l^t  illustrates  the  components  of  a general  systems  model 
The  system  consists  of  an  environment,  a control  apparatus  (the  general 
system),  a number  of  control  elements  (subsystems),  an  input,  an  output 
and  a feedback  network.  The  integrating  construct  used  is  the  process 
of  curriculum  development  evaluation.  The  developing  curriculum  may  be 
one  designed  for  use  in  a school  or  school  system.  However,  to  include 
in  the  system  the  evaluation  of  programs  designed  to  be  used  in  more 
than  a single  school  system  will  lead  to  numerous  difficulties.  The 
problems  confronted  become  increasingly  vague  and  complicated  as  the 
size  increases.  Consequently,  the  resulting  evaluation  plan  would  then 
have  to  become  more  general  and  less  specific. 

The  "universe  of  discourse"  represents  the  total  environment 
associated  with  the  system.  The  "general  system"  represents  that  por- 
tion of  the  environment  which  has  direct  bearing  upon  the  formation  of 
a theory.  Contained  in  that  part  of  the  "universe"  not  included  in  the 
"general  system"  are  those  factors  which  have  an  indirect  bearing  on 
the  theory,  providing  the  "parameters"  that  limit  the  extent  of  the 
general  system. 

Another  part  of  the  environment  outside  of  the  "general  system" 
is  the  sources  from  which  "available  data"  are  drawn.  The  term 
"available  data  " refers  to  the  set  of  information  obtained  from  the 
proximal  environment  through  research  or  some  other  form  of  investiga- 
tion. "Available  data"  are  taken  into  the  "general  systems"  by  a 
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Figure  14. — General  Systems  Model 
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process  of  "systematizing"  and  become  "systematized  information."  The 
information  is  then  sorted  into  various  "information  subsystems."  De- 
pending on  the  nature  of  the  data,  they  may,  in  fact,  become  part  of  any 
number  of  subsystems.  This  process  forms  the  scientific  basis  of  the 
system.  Data  are  empirically  collected  and  then  logically  related. 

Since  data  can  often  fit  into  more  than  one  subsystem,  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive overlap  and  interrelation  between  the  subsystems.  Each  time 
additional  data  enter  a subsystem,  a part  of  that  system  is  either  veri- 
fied or  modified.  Thus,  the  system  is  dynamic. 

A third  part  of  the  environment  located  outside  of  the  "general 
system"  is  responsible  for  the  "toput  conditions."  The  "toput  con- 
ditions" are  all  of  the  factors  in  the  environment  that  define  a 
particular  problem  which  confronts  the  system.  The  "input"  is  the 
"perceived  problem"  as  viewed  by  those  person^  who  are  functioning  as 
part  of  the  system.  Not  all  of  the  "toput"  can  become  "input"  (a  part 
of  the  system),  because  the  perceptual  limitations  of  the  persons  oper- 
ating the  system  do  not  permit  them  to  recognize  all  of  the  applicable 
conditions.  In  other  words,  part  of  these  conditions  are  located  in 
the  distal  environment. 

Thus,  there  are  three  different  influences  of  the  environment 
on  the  system.  First,  are  the  "conditions"  which  are  applicable  only 
to  a particular  situation  confronting  the  system.  Second,  are  the 
"parameters."  These  are  applicable  either  to  a certain  locale  for  an 
extended  period,  or  to  a large  area  for  a relatively  short  period  of 
time.  Factors  that  function  as  parameters  move  in  and  out  of  the  sys- 
tem. Third,  are  the  "available  data"  applicable  to  any  situation  at 
any  time. 
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The  "applicable  construct"  consists  of  a series  of  "construct 
subsystems."  Through  logical  thought,  art,  intuition,  and  the  use  of 
various  information  subsystems,  the  optimum  solution  to  the  perceived 
problem  is  identified  and  applied.  The  result  is  "fromput,"  information 
produced  by  the  system  that  is  ready  to  enter  the  environment.  Such 
"fromput"  can  be  described  as  an  "hypothesis  for  action."  "Fromput" 
enters  the  environment  as  action  (the  "output")  and  is  tested  by  the 
environment.  The  results  of  the  testing  form  feedback  to  the  "avail- 
able data,"  eventually  entering  the  system  and  altering  or  verifying  the 
information  subsystems.  Feedback  also  affects  the  "toput  conditions," 
eventually  changing  the  perception  of  problems  by  the  persons  operating 
in  the  system.  The  feedback  process,  by  providing  a test  for  hypotheses, 
is  then  a fourth  v/ay  in  which  the  environment  acts  upon  the  system.  The 
sel f- regu 1 a t ion  of  this  system  by  conti nual ly ' improvi ng  the  state  of 
its  own  information  and  by  altering  its  own  conditions  identifies  it  as 
an  "organismic  open  system." 

Figure  15  illustrates  the  application  of  general  systems  theory 
to  the  process  of  curriculum  development  evaluation.  The  "toput"  for 
an  evaluation  includes  the  criteria  and  constraints  for  that  evaluation. 
The  evaluator's  perception  of  the  criteria  and  the  constraints  results 
in  the  selection  of  the  purposes  of  the  evaluation  and  a model  of  the 
evaluation  plan.  These  purposes  and  plans  become  "input"  into  the  sys- 
tem in  a process  that  parallels  Optimization.  The  applicable  construct 
which  ties  the  systems  together  is  the  central  part  of  the  process  of 
curriculum  development  evaluation,  consisting  of  three  construct  sub- 
systems: Design  Development.  Imp  1 ementat ion , and  Anaiys i s . As  the 


process  progresses,  various  bits  of  information  are  required  by  the 
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Figure  15. --Systems  Model  for  Curriculum  Development  Evaluation 
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evaluator  concerning  the  needs,  the  alternatives,  and  the  influences 
which  are  related  to  his  project  evaluation.  The  evaluator  is  free  to 
select  the  most  applicable  combinations  of  information  from  the  appro- 
priate "input  subsystem."  These  "input  subsystems"  are  identical  with 
the  jnput  into  each  of  the  component  processes  discussed  in  Chapter  IV. 
The  use  of  logical  thought,  art,  and  intuition  aid  the  evaluator  in 
making  optimum  selections  as  wel 1 as  in  interpreting  the  information  col- 
lected in  the  system.  Evaluation  reports  are  the  "fromput"  or  hypotheses 
for  action  from  the  evaluation  process.  As  these  reports  move  from  the 
evaluation  system  into  the  environment,  they  are  acted  upon  by  decision- 
makers in  the  environment.  The  decision-makers  determine  the  actions 
that  will  be  taken  in  the  environment  relative  to  the  project  evaluated. 
Part  of  the  actions  will  form  feedback  which  modified  the  evaluation 
system  by  producing  new  needs,  alternatives,  influences,  criteria,  and 
constraints.  The  environmental  parameters  of  the  evaluation  system  in- 
clude contemporary  social  forces  such  as  the  problems  of  the  knowledge 
explosion,  changing  values,  and  social  unrest.  The  proximal  environment 
consists  of  the  collection  of  decision-makers  and  the  decision  needs, 
alternatives,  and  influences  of  which  the  evaluator  is  aware.  In  the 
distal  environment  are  the  decision-makers  that  are  not  apparent  to  the 
evaluator.  As  the  evaluator  becomes  familiar  with  the  environment  in 
which  an  evaluation  occurs,  the  boundaries  of  the  proximal  environment 
will  be  pushed  outward  so  that  the  evaluator  is  more  aware  of  the 
decision-making  process  that  affects  the  curriculum  development  project 
being  evaluated.  Consequently,  the  evaluation  will  become  more  respon- 
sive to  its  environment. 
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Summary 

The  preceding  chapter  has  considered  the  evaluation  process  on  a 
theoretical  level  through  the  use  of  general  systems  theory.  The  flow 
chart  approach  developed  in  Chapters  III  and  IV  viewed  the  evaluation 
process  on  a more  practical  level.  A general  systems  model  provides  an 
indication  of  what  shou 1 d be,  while  the  flow  chart  model  indicates  what 
-1 5 or  Is  not.  Use  of  a general  systems  model  of  evaluation  provides  in- 
sight into  how  the  evaluation  process  should  function  as  changes  needed 
to  improve  the  process  become  evident.  Flow  charting  illustrates  how  an 
evaluation  proceeds  and  provides  evidence  of  needed  changes  in  evaluative 
practices.  Thus,  the  systems  model  presented  in  this  chapter  will  be  of 
most  use  to  the  person  concerned  with  evaluation  theory,  while  the  flow 
chart  model  will  be  of  most  use  to  the  practitioner.  Each,  however, 
aids  in  understanding  the  evaluation  process  and,  hopefully,  will  lead 
to  the  improvement  of  evaluation  practice. 


CHAPTER  VI  I 


SUMMARY  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

This  study  has  determined  the  need  for  guidelines  to  aid  in  the 
evaluation  of  small-scale,  local  unified  science  curriculum  development 
projects.  The  development  of  guidelines  is  now  feasible  because  of 
recent  advances  in  theory  concerning  the  process  of  curriculum  develop- 
ment evaluation.  A flow  chart  model  was  presented  to  provide  evaluators 
with  an  overall  view  of  the  evaluation  process.  Investigation  of  the 
details  of  the  model  led  to  insight  into  the  operation  of  the  various 
components  of  the  evaluation  process  in  general  and  specifically  in  re- 
lation to  the  unique  criteria  and  constraints  of  the  small-scale,  local 
unified  science  project.  Finally,  a general  systems  model  was  used  to 
examine  the  process  of  evaluation  and  its  relation  to  its  total  environ- 
ment on  a theoretical  level. 

From  this  study  a number  of  conclusions  and  implications  can  be 
drawn  concerning  the  evaluation  of  small-scale,  local  unified  science 
projects,  the  nature  of  the  evaluation  process,  the  use  of  the  model  in 
the  improvement  of  the  evaluation  process,  research  on  various  aspects 
of  the  evaluation  process,  and  the  educational  preparation  of  curriculum 
evaluators . 

1.  The  use  of  this  model  can  provide  guidelines  for  the  evalu- 
ation of  small-scale,  local  unified  science  programs. 

This  study  could  encourage  evaluation  activities  connected  with 
small-scale,  local  unified  science  projects  and  could  aid  in  making 
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decisions  among  alternatives  through  the  consideration  of  the  needs  and 
influences  of  the  situation,  thus  improving  both  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  these  evaluations. 

Adaptation  of  the  model  for  use  in  other  types  of  small-scale 
projects  may  encourage  their  evaluation  and  provide  guidelines  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  evaluation. 

Adaptation  of  the  model  could  be  useful  to  schools  considering 
the  adoption  of  new  materials  through  aiding  them  in  conducting  their 
own  evaluation  of  the  appropriateness  of  those  materials. 

2.  Local  unified  science  projects  have  unique  criteria  and 
serious  constraints. 

There  is  a need  for  clear  recognition  of  constraints  so  that 
they  can  be  (1)  circumvented  through  the  identification  of  mitigating 
factors;  fe)  considered  as  realistic  limitations  to  the  evaluation  and 
appropriate  adjustments  made  in  the  evaluative  purposes;  or  (3)  acknow- 
ledged, but  without  adjustments  made,  so  that  their  effects  on  the 
evaluation  process  can  be  studied. 

There  is  a serious  need  for  additional  evaluative  instruments 
for  use  in  the  evaluation  of  unified  science  programs. 

All  alternatives  should  be  considered  in  making  decisions  con- 
cerning evaluative  purposes  and  methods. 

No  single  evaluation  plan  can  be  developed  that  is  applicable 
to  all  unified  science  projects. 

3..  Evaluation  processes  vary  little  from  project  to  project. 
However,  input  into  these  processes  will  vary  greatly. 

Evaluation  plans  will  vary  from  project  to  project. 
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Because  process  is  relatively  more  stable  than  input  or  output, 
more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  improvement  of  evaluative  process. 

There  is  a need  to  improve  methods  of  determining  unique  input 
and  identifying  alternative  input  when  possible.  However,  no  one  set  of 
universal  input  can  be  established. 

^4.  There  are  many  decisions  to  be  made  during  the  process  of  a 
curriculum  development  project;  they  will  be  confronted  at  various 
stages  tn  the  project. 

Evaluation  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  devel- 
opment process  rather  than  imposed  upon  it.  Evaluation  activities  should 
begin  with  the  beginning  of  the  project. 

5.  The  primary  intent  of  evaluation  is  to  aid  in  decision-making, 
not  to  test  hypotheses,  which  is  a major  intent  of  research. 

There  is  a need  for  cons i derat  ion  of  how  evaluation  designs 
should  differ  from  research  designs. 

There  is  a new  role  for  the  evaluator  in  providing  appropriate 
information  for  decision-making.  He  must  get  to  know  the  decision-maker 
and  communicate  with  him  frequently. 

There  is  a need  for  the  development  of  methods  for  determining 
the  "practical  significance"  of  evaluative  information  to  be  used  by  the 
various  decision-makers. 

There  is  a need  for  flexibility  in  evaluation  so  that  it  can  be 
responsive  to  changes  in  needs  or  influences. 

6..  Complex  evaluational  processes  can  be  represented  with  flow 
chart  diagrams  for  consideration  on  the  practical  level,  and  with 
general  systems  models  for  the  study  of  evaluation  on  the  theoretical 
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Consideration  of  the  use  of  these  techniques  to  describe 
processes  in  other  areas  of  science  education  might  be  profitable. 

There  is  a need  for  further  investigation  into  the  representation 
of  the  process  of  evaluation  using  flow  charting  and  general  systems 
techn I ques . 

7.  Present  efforts  in  evaluation  theory  tend  to  concentrate 
on  limited  portions  of  the  evaluation  process  (e.g.,  on  the  use  of  one 
or  two  evaluative  purposes  or  on  particular  types  of  instrumentation). 
However,  a clear  understanding  of  the  total  process  requires  an  overall 
view  as  well. 

There  is  a need  for  additional  theoretical  consideration  of  the 
entire  process  of  evaluation. 

8.  The  use  of  flow  charting  techniques  can  provide  a framework 
for  the  identification  of  areas  of  present  weakness  in  the  various  com- 
ponents of  the  evaluation  process  on  a practical  level. 

There  is  a need  for  extensive  study  of  the  optimization  process, 
both  in  clarifying  methods  for  determining  optimum  processes  and  in  de- 
veloping models  of  the  curriculum  project  development  evaluation  process. 

There  is  a need  for  additional  information  about  methods  of  re- 
porting other  than  formal  research  reports,  and  on  how  to  select  the 
method  of  reporting  appropriate  for  each  decision-maker. 

There  is  a need  for  the  study  of  the  increased  use  of  graphical 
techniques  in  data  analysis. 

Additional  information  is  needed  concerning  the  use  of  nonpara- 
metric  techniques  for  the  analysis  of  data  drawn  from  "natural" 
sett i ngs . 
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The  practical  aspects  of  evaluation  implementation  (rapport 
building,  logistics,  scheduling,  budgeting,  and  data  organization)  need 

T 

to  be  considered  more  fully. 

There  is  a need  for  more  guidance  in  the  construction  of  in- 
struments, especially  for  techniques  other  than  testing. 

There  is  a need  for  new  approaches  to  commercial  instrument  pro- 
duction. Commercial  instruments  are  often  inappropriate  for  an 
evaluator's  needs.  This  implies  the  need  for  more  flexible  approaches, 
such  as  commercial  test- item  pools. 

9*  The  examination  of  the  evaluation  process  through  the  use  of 
flow  charting  techniques  and  general  systems  models  can  lead  to  the 
identification  of  areas  rich  in  questions  that  need  to  be  considered  in 
the  research  of  these  various  aspects  of  the  process  of  evaluation. 

There  is  a critical  need  for  research  on  the  decision-making 
process  in  curriculum  development  projects.  Research  questions  that 
seem  fruitful  include:  What  sources  of  information  other  than  the  eval- 

uation report  are  used  by  each  of  the  various  decision-makers?  What 
pressures  are  operating  on  the  decision-makers,  and  with  what  effects? 
How  do  various  decision-makers  view  the  evaluation  process  and  how  do 
their  views  affect  their  decisions?  If  decision  rules  are  established, 
to  what  extent  are  they  followed?  Are  the  decision-makers  identified 
the  ones  who  make  the  decisions;  if  not,  who  really  makes  the  decisions? 
How  effective  are  tne  actions  initiated  by  the  various  decision-makers? 
Can  any  type  of  decision  or  decision-maker  be  identified  as  being  of 
higher  priority  or  more  significant  than  others,  or  does  this  vary  with 
the  project  or  the  personality  of  the  person  who  is  the  decision-maker? 
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Research  concerning  the  process  of  reporting  is  needed  to 
determine  the  relationship  between  the  type  of  report,  the  decision- 
maker involved,  and  the  effect  of  the  report  on  the  decision. 

Research  is  needed  concerning  the  relative  costs  of  various 
evaluative  activities.  This  refers  to  cost  in  terms  of  money,  time, 
effort,  and  the  effect  on  other  evaluative  activities. 

Research  is  needed  on  the  effects  of  various  constraining  factors 
on  the  evaluation  activities  and  on  the  evaluative  results. 

Research  is  needed  on  the  effects  of  evaluation  on  the  biases  on 
the  evaluative  activities  and  results. 

10.  There  is  presently  little  provision  in  the  education  of 
curriculum  developers  for  the  study  of  the  process  of  evaluation. 

This  implies  a need  for  the  development  of  evaluation  courses 
(in  addition  to  research  courses)  to  prepare  and  encourage  curriculum 
developers  to  undertake  worthwhile  evaluations  of  their  efforts. 

The  study  also  implies  that  the  process  of  curriculum  develop- 
ment evaluation  is  an  integral  part  of  the  process  of  curriculum 
development  and  that  the  education  of  evaluators  should  not  be  separated 
from  the  education  of  curriculum  developers  or  teachers. 
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